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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It will not> I hope, be considered inconsistent with the 
highest respect and esteem, due personally and officially 
to the distinguished Scholar and Divine who now occu- 
pies the See of Durham, if I have thought it better in the 
following pages to designate him not by his Episcopal 
Title, but simply as Dr. Lightfoot. The 'Essay' was 
written more than ten years before he was elevated to the 
Episcopate — a fact of which it is desirable that the reader 
should be kept in mind; and though I have no actual 
reason to suppose that the Bishop's opinions have under- 
gone any change or modification during that long and 
important interval, in which his continued and deeper 
studies upon the same early period of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory have proved of such valuable service to the cause of 
our Holy Religion, it woidd not be fair or right to assume 
the contrary, and so to grant the full weight of high 
Episcopal sanction claimed for the teaching of the Essay, 
without clear and decisive evidence to that effect. I will 
merely add here, that if in the course of my * Remarks ' 
any word has escaped me by which I may seem to have 
forgotten for the moment the friendly relations in which 
I have been permitted to stand towards the distinguished 
individuals whose names occur most prominently in the 
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following pages, I should wish it tvithdrawn as quite 
unintentional, and shall greatly regret that my vigilance 
has not sufficed to prevent its intrusion. It will not, 
however, I trust, be imputed to me either as an unfriendly 
act, or as an act of undue presumption, if, afker the publi- 
cation of their sentiments, I have felt it necessary to 
reiterate and defend my own, published very widely many 
years before ; which are in £a.ct no other than those con- 
fessedly held hitherto by all the great Divines of the 
Church of England. 



St. Andrews, July 21, 1879. 



SOME REMARKS 



ON 



DR. LIGHTFOOT'S ESSAY. 

The use that has been made^ more or less directly, of 
Dr. Lightfoot's Essay on the Christian Ministry, especially 
since his elevation to the Episcopate, in order to support 
the interests of Fresbyteria/nism, and still more perhaps of 
Indifferentismy renders it desirable that its real teaching 
should be brought more fully and accurately under public 
notice ; and I venture to hope that the attempt which I 
am now to make with that object in view may be found 
acceptable to many, and not least to the distinguished 
Author himself, who will welcome, I am sure, any care- 
ftd and candid effort to defend and maintain tlie interests 
of Truth which, in all that he has written, he has en-, 
deavoured to promote. 

I have said that the Essay in question has been used 
in the interests not only of Freshyterianism but of In- 
differentism ; which latter has now become the favourite 
view of all the more learned and more eminent Presby- 
terians in Scotland, and I suppose of some of the more 
extreme Broad Churchmen in England. But it is not 
against the latter so much as against the former that my 
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2 CAUSES OF PUBLICATION 

remarks will be directed; because I have to remember 
that whatever may be the private sentiments of indi- 
viduals^ the Presbyterian formula of subscription required 
at Ordination obliges all Ministers to declare their per- 
suasion that the Presbyterian Church Government is 
* founded upon the word of God, and agreeable thereto ' ; 
and also obliges them, and all Lay Elders, to promise 
that they *will submit thereto, concur therewith, and 
never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the prejudice or 
subversion thereof.' And further, I have to remember 
that all attempts to relax even the Elders' formula have 
hitherto been resisted with complete success ; whereas the 
Anglican Churches, who might make such a requirement 
in behalf of their own system with truth and justice, for- 
bear to do so. 

First, then, let me show, in part at least, that the 
necessity for these Rema/rks exists, and how it has arisen. 

My friend the Dean of Westminster — and I cannot 
forget that it was at his hospitable Deanery I first had 
the honour of making the acquaintance of the eminent 
scholar and divine over whose evidence and authority the 
present discussion is to be raised — in a sermon which he 
preached some months ago (March 27) at Glasgow before 
a large Presbyterian audience, on occasion of the anniver- 
sary Festival of the Society of the Sons of Ministers of 
the Church of Scotland, and which he has since published 
under the title of * The Burning Bush,' expressed himself 
as follows : 

' There was a time when it used to be the prevailing 
belief of English divines that Episcopacy, in the sense of 
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the necessity of one presiding officer over every Christian 
community, reached back to the very first origin of the 
Christian Society. This belief, in the enlarged atmosphere 
of more exact scholarship and more enlightened candour, 
has now been abandoned. The most learned of all the 
living Bishops of England, whose accession to the great 
See of Durham has been recently welcomed by the whole 
Church of England with a rare unanimity and enthusiasm, 
has, with his chat>acteristic moderation and erudition, 
proved beyond dispute in a celebrated essay attached to 
his edition of " St. Paurs Epistle to the Philippians," that 
the early constitution of the Apostolic Churches of the 
first century was not that of a single Pastor, but of a 
body of Pastors indifferently styled " Bishops " or " Pres- 
byters"; that it was not till the very end of the Apostolic 
age that the office which we now call the Episcopate, 
gradually and slowly made its way in the Churches of 
Asia Minor ; that Presbytery was not a later growth out 
of Episcopacy, but that Episcopacy was a later growth out 
of Presbytery ; that the office which the Apostles adopted, 
was a rule not of Bishops but of Presbjrters; and that 
even down to the fourth century presbyters as well as 
bishops possessed the power of nominating and conse- 
crating bishops. 

*The feeling which led to this primitive equality 
amongst the ministers of the Gospel did not altogether 
lose its expression, when, owing to that natural develop- 
ment of Christian civilization to which I before referred, 
there arose the various gradations of the Christian hier- 
archy. Not only were the bishops of the second and third 

B 2 
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centuries, and in southern countries even down to later 
times, so numerous as to differ very little from the pastors 
of large parishes ; but there were, from the commence- 
ment of the Middle Ages, even continuing in part to our 
own times, large exceptions from the principle of Episco- 
pal government which can be called by no other name 
than Presbyterian. The abbots throughout Europe were, 
for the most part, as entirely exempt from the jurisdiction 
of bishops as if they had lived in the Presbyterian regimen 
of the first century at Corinth, or the eighteenth in Scot- 
land. Those abbots, ^th all their dependents ; the great 
imiversities, with all their ecclesiastics; the numerous 
peculiars which were found till lately in the heart of 
every diocese in England — were all fragments of Presby- 
terianism imbedded in the midst of the Episcopate. In 
Scotland, as is well known, the Abbatial or Presbyterian 
system, although not excluding the institution of Bishops 
for the sake of purely ministerial functions, was pre- 
dominant from the time of Columba until the introduction 
of the Anglo-Norman hierarchy by Queen Margaret. 
When, therefore, in the sixteenth century the Reformers 
in a natural reaction against the extraordinary corruption 
and vice which, certainly in Scotland, had tended to make 
the very name of Episcopacy and Prelacy odious, adopted 
in this country the jurisdiction of presbyters, they were 
reverting both to the earliest form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which the New Testament affords, and also to those 
large exemptions from Episcopal rule which the Middle 
Ages never relinquished. I need not repeat what I have 
already urged, that the exclusive adoption of this form of 
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organization implied a want of insight into the more 
varied needs of human nature, as well as an indifference 
to the charms which belong to the historic growth of 
European civilization. It was a return, so to speak, 
towards a usage which, because primitive, was rude, un- 
developed and incomplete ; and which, therefore, the mind 
and practice of Christendom had long outgrown. But, 
with all these reservations, it is still not unimportant to 
the general welfare of Christendom that there should be, 
not only in those exceptional instances which the mediaeval 
Church carefully preserved, but also in the national Church 
of a vigorous country like Scotland, a standing protest 
against the erroneous belief that the Episcopate, or the 
Patriarchate, or the Papacy was the original form of 
Christian government — ags^inst the opinion that Episco- 
pacy is the only channel by which Christianity can be 
communicated to mankind. "When we consider the be- 
setting sins which accompany the concentration of power 
in a single person, or the temptations introduced amongst 
even the best of men by the graduated ambition of scaling 
the highest summits of the long ladder of preferment in 
the complex organization of other Churches, it is not un- 
important there should be examples close at hand of a 
more simple and a more equalized system, which, although 
no doubt liable to great abuses and excesses of its own, 
furnishes some kind of equipoise to the prevailing and 
preponderating systems of more southern countries. 

* "We all value the stability, the majesty, and the oppor- 
tunities for usefulness inseparable from and hardly to be 
attained without the aid of monarchy ; but the most loyal 
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supporter of royalty, whether constitutional or despotic, 
will be willing to recognise the value of at least some 
examples of aristocratic or republican government, such 
as those of Italy and Switzerland in the Middle Ages, or 
of the United States beyond the Atlantic, which serve at 
once to remind the proudest and the most beneficent 
sovereigns that they are not absolutely indispensable, and 
that some part at least of their duties can be performed 
by inferior and less perfectly developed constitutions. 
And in like manner the staunchest Prelatist or Episco- 
palian may acknowledge that they may derive some useful 
lessons from the usage of the pastors of a Presbyterian 
Church, some of whom are Bishops in all but the name, 
and many of them not less faithful ministers of their 
Divine Master than Fenelon or Tillotson, than Borromeo 
or Ken.* (pp. 19-23.) 

I have thought it desirable to quote this passage in full, 
because, with the advantage of all the author's character- 
istic force of language, grace of style, and comprehension 
of statement, it raises the entire issue which it is my wish 
to bring before the reader, for his consideration and judg- 
ment, in the following pages. 

And to this passage may be added, as rendering it still 
more complete, a further testimony to the same Essay, . 
which the Dean has given in a note to an address on The 
Historical Aspect of the Americcm Churches , delivered in 
Sion College, March 17, and subsequently published in 
MacmillarCs Magazine for June, in which he writes : * All 
the Bishops of the second century must Lave been created 
by Presbyters of the first century, and this usage continued 
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in Alexandria down to the fourth century. See Bishop 
Lightfoot's exhaustive Treatise on the Christian Ministry 
in his work on the Epistle to the Philippians, p. 228 sq.' 

Less than two months after Dean Stanley preached at 
Glasgow the sermon from which the foregoing extract is 
taken, a no less eminent preacher and divine of the Church 
of Scotland, on an occasion still more important — viz. at 
the opening service of the General Assembly before the 
Lord High Commissioner in St. Giles' Cathedral, May 
22 — supported the argument of his discourse upon *the 
Ideal of the Church ' — a discourse replete with the writer's 
characteristic excellences of philosophical moderation and 
literary skill — by referring as follows to the same essay of 
Dr. Lightfoot: 

' That this conclusion may not be supposed to rest on 
any mere statement of mine, let me quote the words of 
one who may on such a subject be recognised as perhaps 
the greatest living authority — the recently appointed 
Bishop of Durham. Li his well-known Essay on the 
Christian Ministry, which has attracted wide attention, 
he says of the ideal of the Christian Church, which is that 
also of which I am speaking, that it is "in the fullest 
sense free, comprehensive, universal .... It has no 
sacred days or seasons, no special sanctuaries. Above all, 
it has no sacerdotal system. All Christians are priests 
alike."' (p. 7.) 

But it is not only through the evidence of great occa- 
sions such as those already mentioned, that I have been 
led to suppose that the execution of the task now before 
me may perhaps be useful, and is not uncalled for. 
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Before Dr. Ligbtfoot had been raised to tbe emmence 
wbicb be now occupies — so deservedly — in tbe Cburcb of 
England, bis authority bad been objected to me in a way 
wbicb alone might suffice to justify my present attempt. 
A Presbyterian layman, of high literary and official emi- 
nence, happened to be present on an occasion when I conse- 
crated a small church in my diocese, and at tbe same time 
preached what I meant to be an appropriate discourse. 
I had reason to think that my sermon had been favourably 
received not only by our own people, but by tbe Pres- 
byterians present, and it was printed by special request. 
Soon after, however, I was sorry and disappointed to find 
that I had been mistaken — at least so far as regarded tbe 
estimate formed concerning it by tbe distinguished friend 
to whom I have referred. For, on the first occasion of our 
meeting afterwards, be took me to task at once, accosting 
me in language to this effect : ' How could you venture to 

say, in that sermon which I heard you preach at , that 

Episcopacy has come down from the Apostles' time V — it 
bad occurred to me to quote the opening sentence of tbe 
Preface* to our Ordination Services — 'surely you must 
know that one of tbe most learned English divines now 
living. Dr. Ligbtfoot, has admitted that it cannot be traced 
higher than the middle of tbe second century, when it 
appeared as a development of Fresbyterianism.' 

Once more: in a letter which appeared only a few days 

^ ' It is evident unto all men diligently reading the Holy Scrip- 
ture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles' time there have 
been these Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church, Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.' 
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ago in the Scottish Guardian, June 27th, from the Rev. 
Dr. Chrystal, Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland for the present year, in reply to some 
strictures made in that Journal upon his Moderator's 
address, he writes : * The Scriptures furnish no evidence 
of a threefold Hierarchy. "We only read of two orders of 
Ministers — ^Bishops or Presbyters, and Deacons; and are 
we wrong in saying that the present Bishop of Durham 
has mad^ it plain that during the first century there was 
no such Church organization as is now advocated?' 

Now, I am quite persuaded that in no one of these 
instances was there on the part of the individuals referred 
to, I will not say merely the least intention to mislead, 
but the least consciousness of being otherwise than 
strictly accurate. And yet I venture to think that Dr. 
Lightfoot himself would scarcely accept any of those 
statements, as conveying a thoroughly fair and adequate 
representation of the conclusion to which his dissertation 
comes. 

And how has this arisen ? 

Dr. Lightfoot begins by laying down the very broadest 
possible basis for the argument which he proceeds to raise. 
So broad indeed is it, that he has no sooner laid it down, 
but he begins immediately to qualify or contract it : be- 
cause, as he admits, ' if allowed to stand alone, it would 
suggest a false impression, or at least would convey only 
a half-truth.' In these words we have the character of the 
Essay foreshadowed. It requires to be read^ery care- 
fully, and quoted very cautiously, and very fully, or not 
at all. One portion of the broad statement thus alluded 
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to and partially quoted as we have already seen by Prin- 
cipal Tulloch, is as follows : 

* The kingdom of Christ — ^has no sacred days or seasons^ 
no special sanctuaries, because every time and place alike 
are holy. Above all, it has no sacerdotal system. It 
interposes no sacrificial tribe or class between God and 
man, by whose intervention alone Grod is reconciled and 
man forgiven,' (p. 179.) 

But two pages further on we read, as was to be ex- 
pected, a correction — almost a repudiation — in part at 
least, of the negations thus broadly indicated as necessary 
to constitute the true Ideal of the Christian Church : 

' Strict loyalty to this conception was not held incom- 
patible with practical measures of organization. As the 
Church grew in numbers, .... it became necessary to 
provide for the emergency by fixed rules and definite 
officers .... The celebration of the first day in the 
week at once, the institution of annual festivals after- 
wards, were seen to be necessary to stimulate and direct 
the devotion of the believers. The appointment of defi- 
nite places of meeting in the earliest days, the erection of 
special buildings for worship at a later date, were found 
indispensable to the working of the Church. But the 
Apostles never lost sight of the idea in their teaching. 
They proclaimed loudly that "God dwelleth not in 
temples made by hands." They indignantly denounced 
those who " observed days, and months, and seasons, and 
years." This language is not satisfied by supposing that 
they condemned only the temple-worship in the one case, 
that they reprobated only Jewish sabbaths and new moons 
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in the other. It was against the false principle that they 
waged war ; the principle which exalted the means into 
an end, and gave an absolute intrinsic value to subordinate 
aids and expedieuts. These aids and expedients, for his 
own sake and for the good of the society to which he 
belonged, a Christian could not afiPord to hold lightly or 
neglect. But they were no part of the essence of Gk)d's 
message to man in the Gospel : they must not be allowed 
to obscure the idea of Christian worship. 

*So it was also with the Christian priesthood.' (p. 182.) 
And here let us pause and ask ourselves whether we do 
not seem to be entering upon rather dangerous ground. 
The grand idea of Christianity here insisted on, which 
appears virtufdly to sacrifice the means to the end — which 
makes the latter to be ' the be-all * of the Gospel, and the 
former to become as nothing in the comparison— is one with 
which in this country we have long been familiar. Bishop 
Primus John Skinner had to contend against it in his 
book, written as a reply to statements made in Principal 
George Campbell's Posthumous Lectures on Church His- 
tory, in 1803^. I myself had to contend against it in* 
my Charge of 1864, in which I undertook to answer the 
challenge thrown out by Principal Pirie in his Moderator's 
address of that year. It is an idea to which they whose 
* means ' of Church organization (as involving a departure 
from the ministry and worship of the Universal Church — 
i. e. from two of * those inherited beliefs and traditions of 
Christendom, from which,' as Principal TuUoch most truly ^ 

* See his Primitive TinUh and Order, p. 104 sq. 

* See The Ideal of the Church, p. 17, quoted below, p. 67. 
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observes, *no church can without injury separate itself') 
are liable to be called in question, will always be tempted 
to have recourse. But, if we will believe a greater even 
than Bishop Lightfoot, and a predecessor of his — he him- 
self in his Enthronization sermon of May 15 spoke of him 
as ' the greatest of the Bishops of Durham ' — it is an idea 
which may become highly dangerous to us, if we attempt 
to carry it too far. Accordingly, it may be well to com- 
pare in the first instance the broad view of Christianity 
as laid down by Bishop Butler (who, be it remembered, 
was brought up a Presbyterian) with that of Bishop light- 
foot. After speaking of the moral design of the Gospel, as 
an authoritative publi6ation of Natural Beligion, with the 
addition * of a particular dispensation of Providence, the 
Eedemption of the world by the Messiah,' including ' the 
clearer light thrown upon the great doctrines of a future 
state, the danger of a course of wickedness, and the effi- 
cacy of repentance,' Bishop Butler proceeds : * As Chris- 
tianity served these ends and purposes, when it was first 
published, by the miraculous publication itself; so it was 
intended to serve the same purposes in future ages, by 
means of the settlement of a visible Church : of a society, 
distinguished from common ones, and from the rest of the 
world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an instituted form of external 
religion.' (Anal, Part ii. c. i. p. 210 sq.) Here we have 
a clear statement of a Divine intention from the first, 
as applicable to Hhe peculiar Beligious Institutions' of 
Christianity — 'an instituted method of instruction, and an 
instituted form of external religion.' It is this which 
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appears to be wanting in Bishop lightfoot — as he com- 
mervces his investigation, though not as he concludes U. 
At first he appears to see nothing in the Church but its 
* freedom,' its * comprehensiveness/ its 'universality* — 
together with the entire absence of ' the restrictions which 
fetter other societies, political or religious.* But in the 
end he accepts 'the fact that the form of the threefold 
ministry has been handed down from Apostolic times,'- 
not merely firom the middle of the second century, — * and 
may well be presumed to have a divini: sanction.* 
(p. 266.) 

But to return to Bishop Butler, and his view of Chris- 
tianity. ' Let it be remembered then, that Religion comes 
under the twofold consideration of internal and external : 
for the latter is as real a part of Eeligion, of true Edigion, 
as the former,' (Ibid. p. 217.) And then, having drawn 
the distinction clearly between moral precepts and positive 
duties (p. 222 sq.), he admits — or rather he asserts, no 
less strongly than Bishop Lightfoot, or Principal Tulloch, 
or Dean Stanley would do — 'that the general Spirit of 
Religion consists in moral piety and virtue, as distinguished 
from forms and ritual observances.' He takes care, how- 
ever, to add — ^and this is what the readers of Dr. Light- 
foot and Dr. Tulloch may perhaps more or less desiderate 
in their several representations of the saane matter : — ' But 
as it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a comparison of two things, one is found to be 
of greater importance than the other, to consider this 
other as of scarce any importance at all; it is highly 
necessary that we remind ourselves, how great presumption 
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it is, to make light of any institutions of divine appoint- 
ment, that our obligations to obey all Gk)d's commands 
whatever, are absolute and indispensable ; and that com- 
mands merely positive, admitted to be from Him, lay us 
under a moral obligation to obey them : an obligation 
WKyral in the strictest and most proper sensed (Ibid. p. 229 sq.) 
If this doctrine be sound — as I, for my part, do not 
doubt it is — can we venture ta say (as Dr. lightfoot seems 
to do) that Institutions such, e. g. as that of Baptism, or 
of the Lord's Supper, with its deeply mysterious cha- 
racter; or of the Lord's Day, typical, as it is, of the 
Heavenly Sabbath; or even of Confirmation*, with its 
gift of the Holy Spirit, — can we venture to say that these 
Institutions may not be of the very essence of Christianity ? 
In regard to the two great Sacraments of the Gospel, we 
know that our Church, following the plain teaching of 
Scripture, has pronoxmced that * they are generally neces- 
sary to salvation.' And can we suppose less of the Insti- 
tution ^ of the Christian Ministry 1 Indeed, to look for a 
moment to the opposite view, the reader of Dr. Light- 
foot may have observed how the broad negative statement 
with which he opens his Dissertation, appeared to break 
down, even when he began to qualify it. ' The Gospel,' 
he writes, * is contrasted with the Law, as the Spirit with 

^ See Heb. vi. i, 2, where it appears to be spoken of as a funda- 
mental principle of the doctrine of Christ. 

* The Second Book of Homilies (Of Common Prayer and Sacra- 
ments) speaks of the ordering of Ministers as a Sacrament ^ * having 
its visible sign and promise ' ; though not euch a Sacrament as 
Baptism and the Commimion. (p. 316.) 
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the Letter. Its ethical principle is not ^ a code of posi- 
tive ordinances, but conformity to a perfect Exemplar, 
incorporation into a Divine Society. This distinction is 
most important and eminently fertile in practical results.' 
But then he presently adds, in words which I have had 
occasion partially to quote before: * Strict loyalty to this 
conception was not held incompatible with practical 
measures of organization. As the Church gr.ew in num- 
bers, it became necessary to provide for the emergency by 
fixed rules and definite officers. The celebration of the 
first day in the week at once, the institution of annual 
festivals afterwards, were seen to be necessary to stimulate 
and direct the devotion of the believers. The appoint- 
ment of definite places of meeting in the earliest days, the 
erection of special buildings for worship at a later date, 
were found indispensable to the working of the Church. 
But the Apostles never lost sight of the idea in their 
teaching. They proclaimed loudly that " God dwelleth 
not in temples made by hands."' (p. 182.) Yes ! but when 
S. Stephen made use of those words (Acts vii. 48) he was 
only repeating what Solomon had said 900 years before 
under the Lwuo (i Kings viii. 27). And so with regard to 
the observance of the Lord's Day. Certain it is that the 
Christian Church from the first has insisted on the posi- 
tive precept and duty of obedience to the Fourth Com- 
mandment (in its Christian application) no less than upon 
the positive precepts and duties of the other nine. S. P&urs 

^ Is not this put in rather too strong contrast with our Lord's 
own words in the Sermon on the Mount : * I am not come to destroy 
the law, &c., but to fulfil' ? 
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injunction for an Offertory Collection on the first day of 
the week (i Cor. xvi. 2) as a day already of fixed obser- 
vance is scarcely consistent with what follows: 'They 
(the Apostles) indignantly denounced those who " observed 
days, and months, and seasons, and years.*' This language 
is not satisfied by supposing that they reprobated only 
Jewish Sabbaths and new moons, &c. It was against the 
false principle that they waged war ; the principle which 
exalted the means into an end, and gave an absolute 
intrinsic value to subordinate aids and expedients. These 
aids and expedients, for his own sake and for the good 
of the society to which he belonged, a Christian could not 
afford to hold lightly or neglect. But they were no part 
of the essence of God's message to man in the Gospel : they 
must not be allowed to obscure the idea of Christian wor- 
ship. So it was also with the Christian priesthood.' (p. 182.) 
For my own part, if I may be allowed to say so with 
all due respect, I do not feel satisfied with the tenor of the 
foregoing remarks as laying an adequate or satisfactory 
foundation for a discussion on the Institution of the Chris- 
tian Ministry \ It tempts us altogether to forget that the 

i r - ^ - - — . * . 

^ Dr. Lightfoot's confidence in himself and in his own theory 
will be best understood from the following passage : ' The careful 
student ¥Hill observe that this idea [of an universal Priesthood] 
has been very imperfectly apprehended ; that throughout the history 
of the Church it has been struggling for recognition, at most times 
discerned in some of its aspects, but at all times wholly ignored in 
others ; and that therefore the actual results are a very inadequate 
measure of its efficiency, if only it could assume due prominence, 
and were allowed free scope in action* (p. 181.) What do these 
ominous words imply ? 
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Institution of which we are to trace the upgrowth is not 
human but Divine. It attributes far too much to mere 
secondary causes, and leaves no room for the operation of 
those which lay beyond the sphere of this lower world. 
The formal iDstitution of the Apostolate, hefore *the 
Church grew in numbers'; and again, notwithstanding 
that the number of professed Disciples had shrunk to 
about 1 20, the alleged necessity (Bel) for the appointment 
of one to fill the place of the traitor Judas (Acts i. 21), so 
that the Duodecemvirate might be again complete, — be- 
token the operation of causes which we cannot trace if we 
are to look merely to the surface of historical events. 
And so when all sacerdotalism under the Gospel is denied 
by Dr. Lightfoot (p. 179), and all Christians as individuals 
are pronounced to be * Priests alike' (p. 183, and comp. 
pp. 243, 260) — which might have been said in a certain 
Jo sense, and is said, as Dr. Lightfoot points out (p. 180), 
by Grod Himself, equally of all Jews under the Law *, 
I can scarcely suppose he means to say — though others 
perhaps would not scruple to say it for him— that no 
special grace or gift of the Spirit is conveyed in the laying 
on of hands of Episcopal Ordination or Episcopal Con- 
firmation; or, that if there is, any Presbyter, nay, any 
Deacon or any Layman of the Diocese of Durham is 
equally competent to convey the same. And yet the words 
he uses at p. 184 seem to admit of no other inference : 
' the most exalted office in the Church, the highest gift of 
the Spirit, conveyed no sacerdotal right which was not 



^ Exod. xix. 6. Cp. Kev. i. 6, and Isaiah Ixvi. 21. 

C 
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enjoyed by the humblest member of the Christian com- 
munity ^.* 

Afterwards (p. 257) he laya down the democratic prin- 
ciple that the Christian people are the only true source of 
all power in the Church ; it is with them, and not with 
'the Eleven** and their successors, that Christ promises 
to be even unto the end of the world (p. 267) : the Apostolic 
doctrine, so he writes in the former place, consisting in 
this, that the Priesthood of the Ministry is to be regarded 
as springing from the Priesthood of the whole Body ; any 
other view indicates ' a divergence from Primitive Truth.' 

(p. 257.) 

But it is time to enter upon the stages of the investi- 
gation through which Dr. Lightfoot is now waiting to 
conduct us in chronological order. I have spoken else- 
where* of the value which I attached seven years ago 
to 'the critical, and, so to speak, scientific spirit of Dr. 
Lightfoot's Essay — entirely in harmony as it is with 

^ Principal Tulloch, though, as quoted above, he appears to adopt 
the language of Dr. Lightfoot, does in £sbct, for himself, take higher 
ground. He speaks of * the Divine charisma imparted to Tunothy 
by his ordination to the Christian Ministry ' ; and be describes this 
charisma or gift as * the special qualification of Timothy for his high 
o^ce of Pastor and Bishop in the Church.* Ideal of the Church, p. 3. 

* See Matth. xxviii. 16-20. The Introduction to our Scottish 
Code of Canons, p. x, assumes that the great commission there 
spoken of (comp. Mark xvi. 14-16) was addressed to the eleven, 
Apostles only : and speaks of it as ' the fundamental Charter * of the 
Church. Meyer in loc. is of the same opinion : but Bp. Ellicott, 
Hist. Led., p. 41 1, takes the other side. 

^ Preface to my Outlines of the Christian Ministry, published 
in 1872. 
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the most advanced scholarship of the present day — its 
thoroughly accurate and profound research, its calm judi- 
cial tone, and above all its transparent impartiality, lead- 
ing the writ&r to distrust conclusions in favour of his own 
clerical position rather than the contrary /' and I have no 
wish to revoke or disavow this favourable estimate ; only, . 
upon the more close inspection which is now called for, I 
shall have occasion to give some evidence for the conviction 
which I have all along entertained, that the ground taken 
up is lower than the Truth demands, and that the con- 
cessions made in favour of a non-Episcopal Ministry — in 
not a few of the details though not in the conclusion 
arrived at — m^y require, if we will be strictly just, to be 
reconsidered and recalled. To proceed then to the task 
before us : and first, 

• 

Of the Episcopate of James at Jerusalem. 

This Episcopate was founded, if we will believe Epi- 
phanius and Chiysostom, by our Lord Himself-and His 
remarkable appearance, recorded only by S. Paul (i Cor. 
XV. 7), to James alone, after His Resurrection, does not 
seem capable of being otherwise accounted for ; or if we 
will take the word of Clement of Alexandria, of Eusebius, 
and of Jerome, by the Apostles, after the Ascension. 
There is, however, no real inconsistency between the two 
accounts; for the Apostles, knowing that he had been 
designated by our Lord, would naturally give eflFect to the 
appointment; and so Eusebius, in another passage, and 
the Apostolical Constitutions, agree in stating that * he 
was ordained Bishop of Jerusalem by the Lord Himself 

c 2 
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and His Apostles.' In addition to the above-named 
authorities, we have also Papias (the disciple of S. John), 
Hegesippus, Cyril of Jerusalem, S. Augustine, and the un- 
known author of the Synopsis S, Scripturae, ascribed to 
S. Athanasius, all concurring in the fact itself that James 
was Bishop — the first Bishop — of Jerusalem ^. And be it 
remembered that before the time of the earliest of all those 
authorities there had ceased to be any ambiguity in the 
use of the Episcopal designation : it meant one who had 
been promoted to the highest order of the Threefold 
Ministry, 

And now what says Dr. Lightfoot upon the subject of 
this Episcopate ? He is not very willing to see in James 
anything more than a Moderator^ of the Body of Pres- 
byters, whose early institution, as an order of the Christian 
Ministry, though not expressly recorded, he recognizes 
— no less than he recognizes the appointment of the Order 
of Deacons — in the early days of the. Church at Jerusalem 
(p. 190). He considers that the Second Persecution, in 
which James the brother of John suffered martyrdom 
(Acts xii. 2), *was the signal for the dispersion of the 
Twelve on a wider mission.' He continues : ' Since Jeru- 
salem would no longer be the home of the Twelve, it 
became necessary to provide for the permanent direction 
of the Church there ; and for this purpose the usual govern- 
ment of the Synagogue would he adopted. Now at all 

* See the author's Synodal Address, 1866, Appendix, pp. 63-69, 
in which all the passages above referred to will be found quoted at 
length from the original authorities. Also Outlines^ pp. 62-^5. 

^ This is also the view of the Presbyterian Mosheim. 
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events for the first time we read of " presbyters " in con- 
nexion with the Christian brotherhood at Jerusalem. 
From this time forward all official communications with 
the mother Church are carried on through their inter- 
vention. To the presbyters Barnabas and Saul bear the 
alms contributed by the Gentile Churches. The presbyters 
are persistently associated with the Apostles, in convening 
the congress, in the superscription of the decree, and in 
the general settlement of the dispute between the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians. By the presbyters S. Paul is 
received many years later on his last visit to Jerusalem, 
and to them he gives an account of his missionary labours 
and triumphs.' (p. 191.) 

In this view Dr. Lightfoot appears, for the time, to 
sweep away all regard for the Patristical and Historical 
testimony referred to above, and to have recourse only to 
his own conjecture respecting the Synagogue Government 
— a conjecture, supported, as we shall presently see, by 
little or nothing more than a questionable application of 
the single text. Acts xi 30. And this is the more re- 
markable — and the more to be regretted — because he has 
himself most judiciously laid down the rule, that, upon the 
subject before us, ' In this clamour of antagonistic opinions, 
History is obviously the sole upright and impartial referee'; 
and he has added the promise, 'the historical mode of 
treatment will therefore be strictly adhered to in the fol- 
lowing investigation.' (p. 185.) Is not then the statement 
of Hegesippus to be depended on when, in a fragment 
preserved by both Eusebius and Jerome, he records that 
' James, the Lord's Brother, who was sumamed the Just, 
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received the government of the Church at Jerusalem witJi 
\juTa implying here, probably, the concurrence and support 
of] the Apostles^'? Earlier in the same Book of his 
History (c. ii), Eusebius himself, describing the course 
pursued by the Apostles immediately after Christ's Ascen- 
sion, writes as follows : — * First, then, Matthias was choseii 
by lot to be an Apostle in the place of the traitor Judas. 
There were also appointed, by prayer, and laying on of 
hands of the Apostles, approved men, seven in number, of 
whom Stephen was one, to the office of Deacons, for the 
public service. Then, too, it was that JameSy called the 
brother of our Lord, whom our forefathers on account of 
the excellence of his virtue sumamed the Just, was called 
to occupy the See {6p6vov) of the Church at Jerusalem — so 
our records inform us^ — as the first Bishop.' Is not 
Eusebius to be believed when he writes thus ? Again, in 
the twenty-third chapter of the same Book, Eusebius 
writes : — * The Jews, having been disappointed in the 
plot, which they had contrived against Paul, turned them- 
selves against James the Lord's brother, to whom the See 
(^prfws) of the Episcopate at Jerusalem had been committed 
by the Apostles'; and then follows a most remarkable 



* See Euseb. H, E, ii. 23 ; Jerom. De Vir. Illud. The latter has 
* post Apostolos,' and in the Greek fi€Tci robs * ArroarSKovs. 

* Elsewhere (lib. v. c. 18) he mentions a tradition, preserved by 
ApoUonius, the Apologist, who suffered martyrdom under Com- 
modus (a.d. 180-192), that *our Saviour commanded His Disciples 
not to depart from Jerusalem for twelve years.* This may account 
for the absence of James' name in the Acts till ch. xii. 17. See 
Shirley's Apostolic Age, p. 10 and note. 
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and affecting account derived from Hegesippus of the 
manner in which he suffered martyrdom, a narration which 
is also confirmed in part by Josephus. Testimony to the 
same effect is repeated twice again in the third Book, in 
the fifth and seventh chapters. In the same Book also, 
chapter xi., we read the appointment of his successor, 
' as follows : — * After the martyrdom of James, and the 
taking of Jerusalem, which immediately followed, it is 
commonly reported that the Apostles and Disciples of the 
Lord who were still alive, together with those of His 
kindred according to the flesh (many of whom had survived 
until that time), met together and consulted whom they 
should fix upon as worthy to succeed James. And all, 
with one accord, agreed on Simeon the son of Cleophas 
(who is mentioned in the Gospel) as a fit and proper 
person to occupy the Bishop's See {Bpovov) in that Diocese, 
being himself also a cousin of our Saviour.' Once more, 
in the seventh Book of the same historian, chapter xix., 
we read that the chair in which James used to sit as 
Bishop had been carefully kept as a memorial and was 
wont to be shown to visitors, just as the chair of the 
Yenerable Bede is still preserved in the Church of Jarrow; 
and in that passage it is distinctly stated (as quoted above) 
that he was * appointed first Bishop of Jerusalem by our 
Saviour Himself and His Apostles.^ 

Once more I ask, is not Eusebius to be believed 
when he makes these statements? And if not, why 
is this? At p. 206 Dr. Lightfoot writes, 'As early as 
the middle of the second century all pa/rties concur as 
representing James as a Bishop in the strict sense of 
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the term/ Again I ask, why are not all parties to be 
believed ? 

But to revert to Holy Scripture. Let us see what it 
is that, with the New Testament in our hands, we require 
to know. 

We require to know why our Lord, after His Resurrec- 
tion, should have appeared to * James ' singly. "Who was 
this James, and why was this honour bestowed upon 
him? 

We require to know why S. Peter, when he had es- 
caped from prison, and came by night to the house of 
Mary — ^the mother of John Mark — where many disciples 
were gathered together praying, and when he had related 
to them his strange adventure, added, * Go shew these 
things unto James and to the Brethren (Acts xii. 17), — 
not, be it observed, to the Presbyters. 

We require to know why James, who (whether he were 
an Apostle or not^) has no prominence given to him in 
the Gospels, should have had so much prominence as- 
signed to him in the Acts, aud especially at the Council 
of Jerusalem, where — if the Apostles were not all present, 
certainly Peter and Paul and Barnabas were — he acted 
as President, and, in the words of Dr. Lightfoot, * sug- 
gested the decision, and appears to have framed the 
decree.' (p. 195.) 

We require to know why it was that on three, if not 
four, several occasions, which embrace together a period 
of at least twenty years, James was found by S. Paul 

* Dr. Lightfoot is of opinion (p. 195) that he was not one of the 
Twelve. 
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in residence at Jerusalem, and visited by that great 
Apostle and Missionary of the Gentiles, as one whom it 
concerned even him to «ee and to confer with. 

We require to know why, in Gal. ii. 9, S. Paul de- 4 
scribes him as *a pillar,' and places him as such before 
even Peter and John. 

We require to know why it was that at Antioch certain 
persons of Jerusalem, who represented themselves as 
having come (not from the Presbytery of Jerusalem, but) 
*from James,' had sufficient influence to induce both 
S. Peter and S. Barnabas to alter their course of conduct 
upon a difficult question of the first importance (Gal. 
ii. 12). 

We require to know why, in the New Testament, the 
Epistle of S. James should stand first in the order of the 
Catholic Epistles — before those of S. Peter and S. John ; 
and why S. Jude should designate himself in part as 
* the Brother of James,' and should be so designated by 
S. Luke, b9th in his Gospel and in the Acts. 

Now, I submit that the theory of a Synobgogue and of a 
Presbytery with a Moderator, will not enable us to answer 
these questions at all sufficiently ; yet, they are questions 
upon which we require satisfaction as in a matter of prime 
importance; because we are persuaded that what was 
done at Jerusalem, the Mother Church, while the Apos- 
tles were still residing there together, by their joint dis- 
cretion — that is, by the direction of the Holy Ghost — 
was done everywhere by each of them singly, when they 
were dispersed, throughout the Churches in Gentile 
lands. 
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On the other hand, what is it that a maintainer of 
the opposite, i. e. the Presbyterian theory, requires to 
know? 
k He requires us to explain why the alms of the Gentile 
disciples collected for the relief of the poor brethren 
which dwelt in Judsea, and conveyed by the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul, were sent to the Elders (Presbyters) 
and not to James, as the Bishop. 

Observe, it is not said, 'which dwelt in Jerusalem,' 
but * in Judsea ' ; neither is it said that the Presbyters 
were Presbyters of Jerusalem. They may have belonged 
to congregations in country places ; in which case it was 
only natural to send the contribution direct to them. 
And further, be it observed, that the matter being one 
of finance — and of charitable finance — the Presbyters 
may have been thought the more suitable party to com- 
municate with ; especially when we remember the action 
of the Apostles themselves in declining to * serve tables * 
on the occasion somewhat similar, which led to the 
appointment of the seven Deacons. 

In the other two instances to which Dr. Lightfoot 
refers in support of his Synagogue or Presbyterian theory, 
he scarcely exhibits (as it appears to me) his usual strict- 
ness of careful and accurate representation. 

I. It is quite true that the Presbyters are persistently 
associated with the Apostles in the matter of the Jeru- 
salem Synod — ' in convening the Congress, in the super- 
scription of the Decree, &c.' — and that no special mention 
is made of James in these respects ; but if James were 
an Apostle, as many have supposed, this would not be 
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necessary^ ; and, in any case, if his name had been put 
prominently and singly forward in such documents, might 
not this have exposed him to an imminent risk of in- 
curring the same untimely end as that which early befell 
S. Stephen and S. James, the Brother of John, and which 
did eventually overtake himself, as we have seen from 
Eusebius, when his actual position had become more 
notorious ? 

2. Is it quite correct to say, as Dr. Lightfoot has said 
without any mention of James, that * hy the Presbyters 
S. Paul is received many years later on his last visit to 
Jerusalem, and to them he gives an account of his 
missionary labours and triumphs' 1 What we read is: 
*And the day following Paul went in unto James, and 
all the Elders (Presbyters) were present/ The former 
version exhibits to us a Presbytery in session, and no- 
thing more. In the latter and, as I cannot but think, true 
version, we seem to discover a Bishop, surrounded by his 
Presbyters, in a Diocesan Synod. And I may add that 
we seem to catch the same view, not of a Moderator, but 
of a Bishop discharging his episcopal functions, when 
S. James in his Epistle gives directions to those that are 
sick to * send for the Presbyters of the Church,' and, on 
the other hand, to the Presbyters themselves when so 
sent for, *to pray over them' (v. 14). 

Hitherto, then, has there been any evidence whatever 
in favour of Presbytery] Has there been anything 
whatever to justify the assertion that * the Presbyterian 

^ See OvtlineSt p. 66. 
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form of Church government is founded upon the word 
of God, and agreeable thereto' 1 Has not all the evi- 
dence we have yet seen, both Scriptural and Historical, 
been in favour of a prelatical episcopate, and of a 
threefold ministry 1 And if the evidence after all is not 
in all points so full or so distinct as we could wish, we 
know how this is to be accounted for. 

1. Dr. Lightfoot justly remarks : ' the first Disciples 
conformed to the religion of their fathers in all essential 
points, practising Circumcision, observing the Sabbath, 
and attending the Temple worship/ (p. 190.) They had 
occasion, indeed, for a ministry of their own, if only to 
celebrate *the Breaking of the Bread,' and for special 
prayers, as well as for special preaching and instruction 
(see Acts ii. 42, 46); but they studiously avoided, as far 
as possible, all unnecessary interference with the Jewish 
hierarchy — the threefold ministry of the Law — until it 
should be * taken out of the way ' in God's own time, by 
the destruction of Jerusalem ^ 

2. The necessity for cautious measures, and the duty 
of withdrawing themselves from persecution, would na- 
turally tend to the same result. But I see no reason 
whatever to doubt that the episcopal succession at Jeru- 
salem, as Eusebius represents it, basing it upon James, 
and continuing it downward through Simeon, Justus, &c., 
is substantially correct. Such it is evidently regarded by 
Mr. Fynes Clinton ; nor, after all, does Dr. Lightfoot, as 



* See OatlineSy p. 70, and Nineteenth Century, May, i8;8, 
p. 897 sq. 
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he advances further into his Essay, materially dissent 
from the same estimate of its trustworthiness (see p. 206). 

But to return to the Essay in its earlier stage. The 
name Episcopua^ does not occur in the Acts in connexion 
with the Church of Jerusalem, nor is any other such 
name given to S. James, only he has been seen again and 
again in an Episcopal and Prelatical position ; just as 
the name of Christians was not given to the Disciples at 
the first, nor first at Jerusalem, but at Antioch, though 
multitudes had lived and died as Christians. But in his 
discussion concerning Presbyters at Jerusalem, Dr. light- 
foot has been led to take account of their other name, or 
rather descriptive designation, Upiscopi or Overseers (not 
over one another but * in the flock,' see Acts xx. 28), 
which comes up afterwards in the Acts and in S. Paul ; 
and in so doing he has committed himself to what appears 
to me the irpSnov yjrevBos — the prime blemish of his 
Essay, viz. ' that the Episcopate, properly so called, would 
seen; to have been developed from the subordinate office. 
In other words, the Episcopate was formed not out of 
the Apostolic order by localization, but out of the pres- 
by teral by elevation ; and the title, which originally was 
common to all, came at length to be appropriated to the 
chief among them.' (p. 194 ; see also p. 225.) 

Now, as applied to Jerusalem — of the Gentile Churches 
we shall speak presently — what evidence is there of this 
theory 1 Dr. Lightfoot, indeed, admits that 'James, the 



^ Only kmaHovij is used of the Apostolic office from which Judas 
fell (Acts i. 20). 
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Lord's brother, and James alone, within the period com- 
passed by the Apostolic writings, can claim to be regarded 
as Bishop in the later and more special sense of the term.' 
(p. 195.) But he attained to the office, we are told, 
only gradually, through this process of development ; *not 
out of the Apostolic Order by localization, but out of the 
Presbyteral by elevation'; not through any designation hy 
owr Lordy nor through any appointment hy the Apostles ; 
but, as we are left to infer, by election from among the 
Presbyters, with or without consecration by them, through 
his own special merits and the force of his own personal 
character. And so Dr. Lightfoot writes: *We might 
expect to find, in the Mother Church of Jerusalem, which 
as the earliest founded would soonest ripen into maturity, 
the first traces of this developed form of the Ministry. 
Nor is this expectation disappointed.' (p. 195.) Accord- 
ingly, the precedence given to him in the language of 
S. Paul (Gal. ii. 9), his presidency at the Apostolic Coun- 
cil, &c., are referred to and noticed as the * more remark- 
able if, as seems to be the case, he was not one of the 
Twelve.' But then, it is added, 'On the other hand, 
though especially prominent, he appears in the Acts as 
a member of a Body.' And again : though * singled out 
from the rest and placed in a position of superior responsi- 
bility, he remains a member of the Presbyteral Council.' 
(p. 205.) The proofs of this, which have all been already 
noticed (viz. Acts xii. 17; xxi. 18; xi. 30; comp. xv. 
4, 23 ; xvi. 4), appear, as I have shewn, to be insuffi- 
cient; but nevertheless. Dr. Lightfoot is not deterred 
from drawing his conclusion, which is as follows : ' If in 
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some passages S. James is named by himself, in others 
he is omitted, and the Presbyters alone are mentioned. 
From this it may be inferred that, though holding a 
position superior to the rest, he was still considered as 
a member of the Presbytery ; that he was in fact the head 
or president of the College* (p. 196.) 

Had Dr. Lightfoot enjoyed the opportunity of witnessing 
the operations of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, in- 
stead of those of the Church of England; had he seen 
the meetings required annually by our Canon of a 
Bishop with his Clergy in Diocesan Synods — forming 
a Council, * a worthy spiritual coronal ' round the Bishop, 
as we see 'them in Ignatius ^ — he would have been less in- 
clined, I believe, to draw the shadowy distinction to which 
he appears to cling ; and would have thrown himself at once 
without misgiving upon the simple acceptance of his own 
statements : — * James, the Lord's brother . . . can claim 
to be regarded as a Bishop in the later and more special 
sense of the term' (p. 195); *The Episcopal Office 
existed in the Mother Church of Jerusalem from very 
early days, at least in a rudimentary form' (p. 196). 
How could it have existed otherwise than in such a form 
in very early days, and when the whole body of the 
Apostles, who would at once screen and overshadow the 
Bishop, was still remaining there % * It seems vain to 
deny with Eothe that the position of James in the Mother 
Church furnished the precedent and the pattern of the 
later Episcopate' (p. 204); *The Church of Jerusalem, 

* See Ep, Magn. c. 13. Comp. Dr. Lightfoot, p. 255. 
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as I have already pointed out, presents the earliest in- 
stance of a Bishop* (p. 206). And James, be it re- 
membered, was put to death a.d. 67 or 70 \ 

Whether James is *the only one within the period 
compassed by the Apostolic writings ' who can make 
the allowed claim — whether * the New Testament presents 
no distinct traces of such organization in the Gentile 
congregations' (p. 196), as Dr. Lightfoot asserts, is next 
to be considered. 

Of the lUpiscopate in the Gentile Chv/rch, 

Now, what we shall want to know is, 

1. From whence the Ordination of Ministers was to 

be derived. 

2. How the superintendence of the ordained was to 

be carried on. 
We shall have to ask — 

Did they ordain each other 1 
Did they superintend each other 1 
And, if the answer be in the aflfirmative, then — but not 
otherwise — ^we shall pronovm.ce that Presbytery is 'founded 
on the word of God and agreeable thereto ' ; then we shall 
find that the Presbjrterian formula of subscription in the 
Ordination of Ministers and Elders is strictly justifiable, 
and ought to be retained. 

In pursuing this enquiry we shall not need to be told 
that in Gentile lands recourse must be had at first to 
eostraordinary ministrations y such as S. Paul speaks of 

^ See Fynes Clinton, Fast. Rom, vol. ii. p. 556. 
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at Corinth and elsewhere. Neither shall we need to 
trouble ourselves about the use of the names, afterwards 
assigned to the three Orders of the Ministry, knowing 
how indeterminately all such words as Apostolus' — 
Legate, Envoy y Messenger ; Angelus — Messenger, human 
and divine ; Episcopus — Overseer, Superintendent ; Pres- 
BYTERus — Senior, Elder ; Diaconus — Minister, Servitor, 
might be, and actually were, employed, until they became 
so assigned; and how impossible it is, and must be, to 
ascertain the precise time in each particular Church when 
the indeterminate use of the names ceased, and the deter- 
minate use began. We shall not only admit — ^we shall 
strenuously maintain — ^that the terms Episcopus and 
Preshyterus are so far used synonymously that they may 
— and in some instances must — ^relate to the same Order 
of the Ministry; for otherwise we shall be in danger 
of falling into the opposite error to that of Presbytery — 
viz. the error of Irvingism or Drummondism, which holds 
Four Orders as essential to complete the Ministry of the 
Church, viz. Apostles, Bishops, Presbyters and Deacons. 
But, as between these two opposite opinions, what is the 
view which the Church from the beginning has always 
held ? On the one hand, it has neither held the obliga- 
Jii^n of the continuance of the Apostolate, as superior 
to, and distinct from, a Prelatical Episcopate; nor, on 
the other hand, has it regarded the Apostolate as a tem- 
porary ofl&ce which altogether * fell away ' and ceased, 

^ Compare Abohon, Rider , Magistrate^ among the Greeks, and 
Ihfebatob, General, Emperor, among the Romans. See Outlines, 
pp. 151-154. 

D 
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in order to make room for a government of Parity by 
Presbyters, which is the view of Presbyterians, and I 
regret to say also, as it would seem, of Dr. Lightfoot 
(p. 184); thus setting aside the distinct testimony of 
Firmilian, Bishop of Cappadocian Csesarea, writing a.d. 
250, and of Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, writing a.d. 
254; both of whom assert that Bishops succeeded the 
Apostles 'vicarift ordinatione,' i. e. by an Ordination 
which placed them in the Apostles' room^. He admits 
indeed that this system of Parity did not last; when 
* arrived at its mature and normal state,' it has developed 
into Prelacy ; but he speaks of it as being the first stage 
of that * permanent Ministry which gradually emerged, 
as the Church assumed a more settled form, and the 
higher but temporary offices, such as the Apostolate, fell 
away/ (p. 184.) It is thus that he seems to undermine, 
if not actually to withdraw, * the foundation of the Apo- 
stles and Prophets,' upon which the Church was built, 
so far as Episcopacy is concerned ; and so, his result is, 
that at the close of the Apostolic age, whereas * the two 
lower orders of the Ministry were firmly and widely 
established, traces of the third and highest order, the 
Episcopate properly so called, are few and indistinct ' : so 
few, indeed, and so indistinct, that vxithin that period^ no 
Bishop, except James at Jerusalem, of whom we have 



^ See OutUnes, p. 104 sq. 

^ If *the Apostolic age' and *the period compassed by the 
Apostolic writings' are to be understood as commensurate. The 
death of S. John, a.d. 100, determines the former; but the doubt 
as to the date of the Apocalypse may render the latter less definite. 
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spoken, is to be found at all ; ' Episcopacy still lies 
beyond the horizon/ (p. 196.) 

Now certainly this is not the view which English 
Divines, under the teaching of the Fathers, have been 
accustomed to take hitherto; and so far Dean Stanley 
is quite correct and justified in pointing to Dr. Light- 
foot's Essay as the commencement of a new era in the 
Anglican treatment of this question. They would have 
granted to Dr. Lightfoot that * the functions of the Apo- 
stles and the (Prelatical) Bishops were not identical'; 
that they 'differed widely'; — not so widely, however, but 
that the latter office was substantially a continuation of 
the former f so far as circumstances widely different (the 
founding and building up of Churches) admitted and re- 
quired. They would not have allowed that the Prelati- 
cal Episcopate was * a development from the subordinate 
office ' (p. 1 94) ; if this is to mean that the subordinate 
office had ever the right or the possession of supreme 
Govemmenty or of Ordination, or of Con^rmation ; nor 
admitted it in any other sense than that men were 
commonly Presbyters before they were made (Prelatical) 
Bishops, whether directly by the Apostles, or by other 
(Prelatical) Bishops whom some one or more of the Apo- 
stles had previously consecrated as such. And I cannot 
but think that the Scriptural proof is as clear to this 
effect, nay clearer, than it is to the ' firm and wide esta- 
blishment of the two lower orders of the threefold 
Ministry' which Dr. Lightfoot allows (p. 193). Where, 
indeed, we may ask, are those two Orders seen without a 
Prelate to ordain them first, and to guide and govern 
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them afterwards ? Nowhere ! Where are they ever 
found as self-sufficient for their own government, or their 
own propagation 1 Nowhebe ! 

Not at Ephesus. There we have a body of Pres- 
byters, duly ordained doubtless by S. Paul, but we no- 
where read of their ordaining others, or of their -^pt- 
scopizing — i e. exercising superintendence over — ecich other, 
but only, as before observed, cV woifjivio) (Acts xx. 28). And 
if as Presbyters they had been competent to do either of 
these things, then we desire to learn — and I venture to 
request Dr. Lightfoot's particular attention to this point — 
why Timothy — who, we know, had also been ordained ^ by 
(5ta) S. Paul, and on one occasion at least tuith {fJiCTo) the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery (which is the 
present Anglican usage in Ordination of Priests) — should 
have been appointed and directed, as he is (i Tim. i. 3, 
iii. I- 1 4, V. I, 17, 21, 22), to discharge the said func- 
tions, thus setting aside and overriding the authority of 
the Presbytery 1 To me it seems simply impossible to 
reconcile that fact with Dr. Lightfoot's view. It makes 
no difference whether Timothy's authority was to be per- 
manent, or only temporary. The Presbytery, in full 
existence some five or six years before (Acts xx. 28), are 
not directed to ordain, and Timothy is. Dr. Lightfoot 
admits that during the Jirst stage of organization in the 
Gentile congregations, * the Apostles themselves were the 
Superintendents of each individual Church' (p. 197). 
Present or absent each kept the * care of all the Churches ' 

^ See 2 Tim. i. 6 and i Tim. iv. 14. 
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he had founded in his own hands. At this point it is 
desirable to quote in full Dr. Lightfoot's own words : 

'But the wider spread of the Gospel would diminish 
the frequency of their visits and impair the efficiency of 
such supervision. In the second stage therefore we find 
them, at critical seasons and in important congregations, 
delegating some trustworthy disciple who should fix his 
abode in a given place for a time and direct the afPairs 
of the Church there. The Pastoral Epistles present this 
second stage to our view. It is the conception of a later age 
which represents Timothy as Bishop of Ephesus and Titvs 
as Bishop of Crete. S. Paul's own language implies that 
the position which they held was temporary. In both 
cases their term of office is drawing to a close when the 
Apostle writes.' (p. 179.) 

In opposition to this view we may place that of a late 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, a very com- 
petent authority — I mean Dr. Shirley — who in an Essay 
which was published in the year before Dr. Lightfoot's 
(1867), but which perhaps had not come under his notice, 
wrote as follows : 

* That the office committed to Timothy and to Titus 
was in fact Episcopal in the full range of its potver, is 
beyond a serious question. It has, however, been con- 
tended that their commission differed essentially from 
that of the proper Bishop, in being only temporary. To 
Timothy it is intimated in the First Epistle (i Tim. i. 3) 
that the only need for the Apostolic instructions de- 
pends on the chance of the Apostle's delayed return. In 
the second he is bidden to come to the Apostle himself, 
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leaving the Church of Ephesus (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21). And 
Titus in the same way is hidden, after setting in order 
the things which are wanting in Crete, to join the Apo- 
stle at Nicopolis (Tit. iii. 12). The ohjection in the case 
of Titus admits only of the answer that the injunction of 
S. Paul is utterly insufficient to support the conclusion 
which has thus heen hased upon it. The assumption, 
therefore, that the commission of Titus was temporary, 
is one of lyure conjecturey and vnthout a known 'parallel 
in the whole history of the Church, In the case of Timothy, 
the reply is yet more complete ; for the Apostlp bases the 
peculiar earnestness of his language upon the assurance 
which he possesses that the time of his own departure 
was at hand, and that Timothy would have to meet, with- 
out the aid of the Apostle, the perils of a time when men 
would not endure sound doctrine, or the discipline of 
an ordered ministry (2 Tim. iv. 1-6). The work of 
Timothy, therefore, was not to end with his vnnter^s visit 
to S. Paul ; it was to be renewed with even greater 
earnestness when S. Paul was removed by death ^.' 

In the case of S. James at Jerusalem, I had occasion 
to remark that Dr. Lightfoot appeared to discard * His- 
tory,' though he had himself spoken of it as * the sole 
upright impartial referee.' And he does the same in the 
case of Timothy. When he rejects his Episcopate of 
Ephesus * as the conception of a later age,' he refers in a 
note to ' Const, Ajpost, vii. 46, Euseb. H,E, iii. 4, and 
later writers,' who all assert it. These writers include 

* See Some Account of the Ghv/rch in the Apostolic Age, p. 1 16 sq. 
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Jerome, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Hilary the Deacon, and 
others. I forbear to quote them. But there is one piece 
of historical evidence bearing upon the point which, 
whether known or not to Dr. Lightfoot, he will, I am 
sure, admit to be of some interest, if not, as it seems to 
me, of conclusive authority, and as such worthy to be 
produced. It is this. Among the acts of the fourth 
General Council held at Chalcedon in A. d. 451, it is 
recorded that a dispute having arisen as to the right of 
consecrating a Bishop to the See of Ephesus, then vacant, 
whether it might be exercised by that present Council, 
or whether it properly appertained to the Provincial 
Synod of Asia, one of the speakers in the debate, Leon- 
tius. Bishop of Magnesia, stated as a fact that ' from holy 
Timothy to their own time there had been twenty-seven 
Bishops of that See, and that all of them had been conse- 
crated in Ephesus itself^.' So that the Episcopal succes- 
sion had been kept up there from Timothy downwards, just 
as from James downwards it was kept up at Jerusalem. 

But, after all, the question whether Timothy's Epi- 
scopate was temporary or permanent is of no great im- 
portance. We are in search of a Presbytery with powers 
to ordain and to govern, and so far we have not found 
one. On the contrary, what we have found is a Prelacy, 
with powers to do both. And so Dr. Lightfoot, though 
he had certainly led us to expect a Presbytery, himself 
finds. After tlie passage last quoted from his Essay, he 
proceeds : 

* See Labbe, Cone. vol. iv. p. 700. And comp. Outlines, p. 54. 
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* But the conception [which represents Timothy as 
Bishop of Ephesus] is not altogether without foundation. 
With less permanence, but perhaps greater authority, the 
position occupied by these Apostolic delegates neverthe- 
less fairly represents the functions of the bishop early in 
the second century. They were in fact the link between 
the Apostle whose superintendence was occasional and 
general, and the bishop who exercised a permanent super- 
vision over an individual congregation/ (p. 197.) We 
must not, however, make too much of this admission ; for 
two pages afterwards we read equally to our disappoint- 
ment and surprise, * As late as the year 70* — the date 
of the Pastoral Epistles being 65-67 — * no distinct signs 
of Ejyiscopal government have hitherto appeared in Gen- 
tile Christendom.' 

But we are not yet beyond the notices of the Apostolic 
writings, and we have not yet taken leave of Ephesus. 
There is the Revelation of S. John to be considered, in 
which the Church of Ephesus reappears (c. ii. 1-7) as 
one of the Seven Churches — after how long an interval, 
whether of three, ten, twenty, or thirty years, we cannot 
positively say, because the date of the writing of that 
Book is much disputed. Dr. Lightfoot, as we shall pre- 
sently discover, is in favour of the earlier date. But in 
any case we are as much at a loss as before to find any 
symptoms of Presbytery. What we do find is * an Angel ' 
of each Church. Dr. Lightfoot will not allow us to under- 
stand a Bishop under this designation. He sees in it 
either ' the celestial guardian, or only a personification — 
the idea or spirit — of the Church.' And one, and appa- 
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rently the conclusive, reason for his adopting this in- 
terpretation cannot fail to add to the surprise and 
disappointment we before felt. Assuming the very short- 
est possible interval, * probably not more than two or 
three years ' — others would say more probably thirty ^ — 
between the Pastoral Epistles and the Book of Revela- 
tion, and assuming further (we have seen upon what 
insufficient grounds) that no distinct traces of Episcopal 
Q-overnment had appeared in the former, he holds it to 
be 'scarcely possible that the Episcopal organization 
could have been so mature,' as the other interpretation 
of the name * Angel ' would imply, when the latter Book 
was written. The interval supposed 'would,' he thinks, 
' be quite insufficient to account for so great a change in 
the administration of the Asiatic Churches' (p. 198 sq.). 
What then in fact would be * the great change ' which we 
are forbidden to consider possible ] Let Timothy have 
become permanent Bishop, if not before, after S. Paul's 
death ; or let Timothy be dead, and a permanent Bishop, 
ordained by him as Coadjutor cum jure successioniSy or 

^ The Bishop of Lincohi and the late Dean Alford, who belong to 
very different schools of biblical criticism, both take the side op- 
posed to Dr. Lightfoot's assumption, and both speak very positively. 
The former writes : * The received opinion of antient Christendom 
will not easily be disturbed by that spirit of scepticism which has 

unhappily shown itself in some quarters in recent times 

We may therefore hold fast the belief that the Book of Revelation 
was written at the close of the reign of Domitian, who died a.d. 96.* 
(p. 154.) The opinion of the latter is thus stated : * I have no hesita- 
tion in believing with the antient Fathers, and most competent wit- 
nesses, that the Apocalypse was written about the year 95 or 96 a.d/ 
(p. 236.) 
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ordained by S. John or som^ other Apostle, or by a Bishop 
such as Titus, have succeeded in his room, with the same 
powers to ordain and to govern; let this be supposed, 
and not only all impossibility, but all improbability dis- 
appears. And as regards the comparative merits of the 
two interpretations upon other grounds, as before I op- 
posed to Dr. Lightfoot the authority of Professor Shirley, 
so I must now confront him with the authority of a Divine 
of a still higher class — ^I mean Archbishop Trench — who, 
after thoroughly sifting the different senses put upon the 
Title of the * Angels,' to whom S. John was to write, from 
every point of view, draws the following conclusion : 

' I again repeat my conviction that in these " Angels " 
we are to recognize the Bishops of the several Churches ^.' 

So much for the Church of Ephesus. And if in that 
Church we have found no single symptom of government 
by a Presbytery, so neither shall we find one in any of 
the other Churches of Lesser Asia. That on their first 
missionary progress, in Pisidia and Pamphylia, Paul and 
Barnabas, before they returned to Antioch, had ordained 
Elders in every Church, we read in Acts xiv. 23, and we 
naturally infer with Dr. Lightfoot (p. 191) that Paul did 
the same, as occasion required, and competent candidates 
could be found, on his subsequent and more extensive 
progresses; but nowhere do we read that he gave them 

^ See Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches, p. 58. 
The name Anoelus, a messenger ^ or newsbearer, is closely similar 
in its original signification to that of Apostolus, and it forms a very 
suitable intermediate term, or name of transition between Apostolus 
and Episcopus. 
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power to superintend each other, or to ordain other Pres- 
byters. In the Epistles to the Gblatians and to the 
Colossians, no more than in the Epistles to the Ephesians, 
is there to be discovered the slightest hint to that effect ; 
and further, while on the one hand we find this power 
exercised by Paul, and then devolved by him upon Timothy, 
on the other hand we have, in the Apocalypse, six other 
Churches besides Ephesus each under the charge of its 
respective * Angel,' who, to say the very least, is far less 
likely to represent a distinct Presbytery than an indi- 
vidual Prelate, who had been ordained by S. Paul, or by 
S. John himself. 

And I rejoice to say that in this conclusion again I 
have Dr. Lightfoot eventually with me far more than I 
had been led to expect. It is true that at p. 199, sum- 
ming up the evidence not only of S. Paul but, in virtue 
of the very early date assigned to the Apocalypse, of S. 
John also, he had, as we have already seen, given us to 
understand that * as late as the year 70 no distinct signs 
of Episcopal Government have hitherto appeared in 
Gentile Christendom.* Nevertheless, ten pages further 
on (viz. at p. 209), he writes, speaking of Asia Minor : 
' Here we find the widest and most unequivocal traces 
of Episcopacy at an early date.' And again (p. 212), 
* the evidence for the ea/rly and wide extension of Epi- 
scopacy throughout Proconsular Asia, the scene of S. 
John's latest labours, may be considered irrefragable ; ' 
while of Presbytery we have found throughout, and still 
find, no trace at all. And is the case really altered in 
this last respect when, with S. Paul on his second Apo- 
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stolic journey, we have passed over into Europe 1 In the 
years that follow, during which he wrote his Epistles to 
the Thessalonians, Corinthians, Bomans, Philippians, is 
there to he found, either in those Epistles or in S. Luke's 
narrative of the Apostles' Acts, any evidence of supreme 
and independent Government, or of Ordination, by a 
Presbytery? None whatever. On the one hand, we 
have in the Epistle to the Philippians (i. i) the tenAs, 
still probably more or less indeterminate, of Episcopi^, 
Overseers, and Diaconi, Ministers^ ; and, on the other 
hand, we have in the second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(xi. 28) the distinct assertion that * the care of all the 

* Dr. Lightfoot however writeB : * In the Philippian Church (i. i) 
the Deacons take their rank after the Presbjrters, the two orders 
together constitvting the recognised ministry of the Christian Society 
there.' (p. 189.) Nevertheless, be it remembered, S. Paul himself 
was, to all intents and purposes, their Apostolic Bishop ; and there 
is no evidence of an independent Presbytery. 

^ Compare the ist Ep. of Clement, cc. 42 and 44, where the same 
terms are used apparently in the same way. On the date of that 
Epistle, see below, p. 47. I may mention, as an indication of the 
indistinctness which still lingered about the terms of the Clerical 
Nomenclature, even so late as the latter half of the second century, 
that Pothinus (the predecessor of S. Irenasus) is represented as 
'having been intrusted with the Diaconia of the Episcopi at 
Lyons,* in that most interesting document of Christian antiquity 
which describes the sufferings of the martyrs in Gaul under the 
persecution of Antoninus Verus (see Euseb. lib. v. c. i). We have 
only to speak of the " Diaconate," or " Deaconship of the Episco- 
pate," in order to see at once that it requires some effort of the 
mind to disabuse ourselves of the false impression which we may 
receive when, without consideration of circumstances, we interpret too 
closely the occasional phraseology of the first, or even of the second^ 
century, by the settled uniform phraseology of the nineteenth century.' 
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Churches came daily upon ' the Apostle himself, as their 
Prelatical * Overseer ; an assertion which is confirmed by 
the way in which his order for the treatment of the 
incestuous member of the Corinthian Church was given 
and obeyed. (See Dr. Lightfoot, p. 196.) 

In every case where guides or rulers of the flock are 
mentioned, there is the same evidence of Rulers over 
them, as in Acts xx. 28. In i Thess. v. 12, Rom. xii. 8, 
it is S. Paul who rules. In i Peter v. 2, it is S. Peter ; 
in I Tim. v. 17, it is Timothy; in Heb. xiii. 7, 17, 24, it is 
the Apostolic writer of that Epistle. But we have no evi- 
dence whatever that in any of these instances the ima-Komij 
the TTpoaraaiaj the riycixovta, to be exercised by the Presbyters 
consisted in a power to ordain or to rule each other. And 
every Bishop at the present day, when he institutes a Pres- 
byter to a particular charge, knows what it is to tell him 
not only to 'labour in the word and doctrine,' but to 
guide and 'preside' well and zealously; and also to tell the 
Congregation to * know and obey him that is over them 
in the Lord, and admonishes them, and to esteem him 
very highly in love for his works' sake.' 

During the interval of thirty years from the deaths 
of S. Paul and S. Peter to that of S. John at the 
end of the century, the dearth of sufficient evidence to 
enable us to trace with any degree of distinctness the 
settlement and upgrowth of the European and African 
Churches is admitted on all hands (Dr. Lightfoot, p. 203 
sq.); and it is only by the reflected lights of what 

r 

^ Professor Blunt, Hist. p. 80 sq., is of opinion that Epaphroditus 
already bore that office in the Church at Philippi, from Phil. ii. 25. 
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we find, and what Dr. Lightfoot himself finds, actually 
in existence at the close of that period^ combined with the 
assurance that the Ascended F(ywnder of the Church was 
watching over its progress, and that the Descended Com- 
forter was guiding it so that it might attain the form and 
order designed for it — it is only thus that we can hope 
to attain any trustworthy notion of the course pursued. 
We cannot lay too much stress upon the fact that after 
their dispersion from Jerusalem, evrc. a.d. 44, we have 
no scriptural record of the acts of am,y of the original 
Apostles (except that some, or all, of them were present at 
the Council, Acts xv. drc, a.d. 49), but only of Paul and 
Barnabas ; and that the record to be gleaned fi-om all unin- 
spired sources put together amounts only to a few very 
scanty and fragmentary memorials, mostly preserved in 
Eusebius. 

Let us then take the words of S. Athanasius in his 
Epistle to Dracontius, where, speaking of the Constitution 
of the Churches, and more especially of the Episcopate 
to which Dracontius had been chosen, but fi-om which 
he shrank through fear of persecution, he reminds him 
that ' matters of that kind had been determined by the 
Saviour Himself,' and that * the model which the Lord 
fashioned by his Apostles remaineth ever good and firm^' 
Let us, I say, use those words as the key to the problem 
we have to unlock. Now, whether we look to the 

^ S. Athan. Op. vol. i. p. 264 sq. I do not forget that Jerome 
has a passage which appears to contradict this. See Dr. Lightfoot, 
p. 228, and compare my OutlineSt p. 168 sq. On the other hand, we 
have the words of S. Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, c. 3 : 
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Churches of the greater cities, such as Rome or Alex- 
andria, or of the smaller, such as Corinth or Philippi, 
the issue is the same. However slow the progress, and 
however formidahle the impediments in the way of arriv- 
ing at the ultimate settlement hy which the ecclesiastical 
edifice was to receive its coping-stone in the Gentile 
Churches, the same settlement was arrived at — and ar- 
rived at, we may suppose, through the same means. To 
take first the two places that I last named, viz. Corinth 
and Philippi, which are supposed to present peculiar 
difficulties. Let it be allowed that when Clement wrote 
to the former, and Polycarp to the latter, both those 
Churches were still in an unsettled state, still not ftilly 
organized, or at least were unsettled within, and required 
help and guidance from toithov^t, at that particular time. 
We cannot tell the precise date of either letter. That 
of Polycarp appears from internal evidence to have been 
written within a year or two after the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, a.d. ii6. That of Clement 
may have been written nearly fifty^ years — Dr. Lightfoot 
(pp. II 6, 213, 216) would place it about twenty or twenty- 
five years— earlier. It is certain, however, that the writers 
of both were Bishops, and made Bishops before the end 
of the century. Does any one believe that either was 

'The Bishops ' — and what Ignatius means by the name is unquestion- 
able — * The Bishops, settled at the utmost bounds [of the earth], are 
by the will of Jesus Christ * ; or, as Dr. Lightfoot renders the words, 
p. 234 : * are in the counsels of Jesus Christ.* See below, p. 51. 

^ Among the scholars who favour the early date, circ. 68-70, 
may be named Grabe, Dodwell, Wake, Pagi, Fleury, Galland, 
Hefele. Bishop Pearson places it long before the death of S. John. 
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ordained by a Presbytery, and not directly or indirectly 
by one of the Apostles 1 TertuUian tells us expressly 
that S. Peter ordained Clement Bishop of Rome; and 
Irenseus, as quoted by Eusebius, tells us no less expressly 
that S. John ordained Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, one 
of the seven Apocalyptic Churches \ There must have 
been some reason in the existing state of things which 
rendered it fit and proper for Clement, as Bishop of 
Bome (as he probably then was — for he writes, according 
to Jerome, Cat. 15, *ex persona Ecclesiae Bomanae/ 
and as he miist have been, if Tertullian's statement is 
correct) to address such a letter to the Corinthian 
Church, and for Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to address 
such a letter to the Philippian Church, then apparently 
without a Bishop of their own — a reason not consistent 
with the notion that either of those Apostolic men was 
taking an obtrusive part ^, or that Prelatical awperintend' 
ence was not already recognized generally throughovi ih/e 
Gentile Chv/rches. And to this we have to add that a 
passage of Tertullian (De Fraescript, c. 36) records the 
early existence of such an Episcopate both at Corinth 
and at Philippi, which he traces directly in both cases 
to the Apostles themselves^. Dr. Lightfoot (p. 213) con- 
cludes from Polycarp's letter 'that Episcopacy did not 
exist at all among the Philippians at this time, or existed 

^ See Clinton, Fasti Bomani, voL ii. p. 399, and p. 401. 

^ Polycarp had been asked to write to them ; see c. 3. 

' See also, for Corinth, the testimony of Hegesippus in Euseb. 
iv. 22. Dr. Lightfoot (p. 213) scruples at the passage of Tertullian ; 
but (p. 214) fully accept^i that of Hegesippus. 
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oulj in an elementary form, bo that the Bishop vxis a mere 
President of the Preshyteral Council* What evidence is 
there for this latter notion, either in Scripture or in anti- 
quity? None whatever. And when Dr. Lightfoot (at p. 2 2 2) 
speaks of ' the mild and peaceful counsels of the Presbyter 
Bishop, Clement/ he seems to me to be simply indulging 
a fancy of his own. 

It is easy for any of us, at the present day, to ask, why 
was not the appointment of a Bishop at once recom- 
mended in those letters to set matters right at Corinth 
and at Philippi ; and why did not Clement, why did not 
Polycarp, offer to ordain one ? And it is no less easy 
to rejoin — why did not the Presbytery, whose existence 
cannot be doubted at either place, if competent to govern 
by themselves, suffice to keep things in good order, with- 
oiU Einscopal intervention from another Chv/rch ? But, 
besides that the Providence of God could well afford to 
bide His time in the accomplishment of His own designs, 
which of us is able to tell, or to conceive, what the 
acceptance of the Prelatical Office would involve in those 
early days — what utter self-abandonment and renunci- 
ation of all pre-existing ties and associations, what un- 
certainty even as to the necessary means of subsistence ; 
and how difficult it would be either to find a person 
altogether suitable for the office^, or, when found, to 
induce him to undertake it. Consider what even S. 
Paul had to undergo from without at Philippi, from 
within at Corinth. Any one who reads the letter of 
S. Athanasius, which I just now referred to, will see 

^ See Outlines^ p. 145. 

£ 
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what fonnidable obstacles and temptations existed, even 
80 late as the 4th century, to incline even a good man, 
and one highly qualified for the Episcopate, as Dracon- 
tius appears to have been, to endeavour to evade it ; and 
who does not remember the shifts and artifices to which 
John Chrysostom had recourse in order to escape Ordina- 
tion, as it would appear ^, even to the Priesthood 1 

But to pass from the Gentile Churches of the smaller 
cities to those of the larger, such as Rome and Alexan- 
dria and Antioch, 

It cannot be supposed for a moment that a scholar 
like Mr. Fynes Clinton, one of the highest possible 
character in* all respects, thoroughly qualified to expose 
the Weak points of History and Chronology, sacred and 
profane, and a Layman, but certainly not of the High 
Church School^, — it cannot be supposed that such an one 
would have allowed himself to throw dust in the eyes 
of his readers in regard to the early Episcopal successions 
in those cities, any more than in regard to the times and 
successions of the Athenian Archons, or of the Roman 
Consuls and Emperors. And what then has he taught his 
readers to believe ? He would not suffer them to doubt that 
a bond fide Episcopal succession had conmienced in each 
of those cities before a.d. 70'. And it is strictly in 
accordance with that representation that S. Ignatius 

^ See his Treatise De Sacerdotio, 

* See his remarks, Fast. Rom. vol. ii. p. 531. 

' See Ibid, p. 535, and Outlines, p. 105. Compare Dr. Lightfoot 
for Rome, pp. 215-322 ; for Alexandria, pp. 233-230; for Antioch, 
p. 308 sq. 
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assures us that when he wrote to the Ephesians, 
* Bishops [were] established in the fjarthest parts [of the 
world]' — Shorter Greek version, c. 3^. 

At this point, as before, in regard to the Episcopate 
of James at Jerusalem, we are constrained to notice that 
it is not easy altogether to reconcile with each other the 
various statements made by Dr. Lightfoot. At one place 
(p. 193) he tells us : ' It is clear that at the close of the 
Apostolic age, traces of the third and highest order of the 
Threefold Ministry, the Episcopate, properly so called, 
are few and indistinct/ And again (p. 196), speaking of 
the government of the Gentile Churches as represented 
.in the New Testament, 'Episcopacy, in its definite form, 
still lies beyond the horizon/ Tet, in p. 199, he writes: 
'Unless we have recourse to a sweeping condemnation 
of received documents, it seems vain to deny that early 
in the second century the Episcopal Office was fibmly amd 
WIDELY established. Thus, during the last three decades 
of the first centv/ry, and consequently dv/ring the lifetime 

^ See Dr. Lightfoot, p. 234. In regard to the Ignatian Epistles, 
though unreasonably sceptical in my opinion, yet he writes : ' I 
agree with Lipsius that the Epistles of the short Greek recension 
cawMt date later than the middle of the second century ; and if so, 
they will still hold their place among the most important of early 
Christian documents.' (p. 332 note. Comp. p. 3 10.) At p. ao8 he 
had written : * It seems impossible to decide the exact date of the 
Epistles of S. Ignatius ; but we cannot do wrong in placing them 
duHng the earliest years of the second century.' Bespecting the 
Clementine writings, full as they likewise are of Episcopacy, Dr. 
Lightfoot states, p. 309 : ' The Homilies cannot well be placed later 
than the end, and should perliaps he placed towards the beginning of 
the second century,* 
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ofihA latest surviving Apostle this chcmge ' — rather, I should 
say, this divinely purposed consummation — * must have been 
brought ahouL^ Again (p. 232): 'It has been seen that 
the institution of the Episcopate must be placed as far 
back as the closing years of the fvrst centwry^^ — yes, and 
if we include the Episcopate of James at Jerusalem, fifty 
or sixty years ea/rli&r — *and that it cannot without 
violence to historical testimony be dissevered from the 
name of S, John, ' — nor, I must add, of S. Peter and S. 
Fatd, and especially if the Episcopate of S. James is 
to be taken into account, of aU the Apostles ^ and of owr 
Lord Himself, Again, at p. 205 we read: 'During the 
historical blank which extends over half a century 
after the fall of Jerusalem (170-220), Episcopacy was 
matured and the Catholic Church consolidated/ And 
once more, at p. 225: 'Episcopacy is so inseparably 
interwoven with all the traditions and beliefs of men, 
like Irenseus and TertuUian, that they betray no knowledge 
of a time when it was not' 

As the object of these Remarks has been to shew that 
the requirement of subscription to the Presbyterian for- 
mula for Ordination is not justified by a full and &ir 

^ When we speak of the first century in this discussion, be it 
remembered that it was not till half that century had elapsed that 
S. Paul first crossed over into Europe, viz. a.d. 50 ; and that his 
life was prolonged only fifteen or sixteen years beyond that time, 
viz. to Aj). 65 or 66, His missionary labours in Asia Minor had 
commenced five years earlier, viz. A.D. 45. 

^ See above, p. 19 sq., and with reference also to the Gentile 
Churches, the statements of Irenseus, i. 24 ; iii. 3 ; iv. 33 {Ovilvnea, 
p. 98 sq.) and TertuUian, De Praescript. c. xzxii. {(hUlines, p. 102). 
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interpretation of the New Testament evidence, and that 
any attempt to support it by the authority of Dr. Light- 
foot's Essay must be made with imperfect knowledge of 
the teaching of that Essay taken as a whole^ I need not 
pursue the investigation further. Whatever apparent dif- 
ficulties there may be, arising out of isolated passages of 
some few of the early Fathers, in the way of the accept- 
ance of the scheme of the Threefold Ministry, have been 
fully noticed in a volume which I published upon the 
subject some years ago*; and to that I must refer the 
reader. He will there find, I trust, sufficient satisfaction 
upon all the points raised by Dr. Lightfoot in the subse- 
quent portion of his Essay ; such as the occasionally indis- 
tirtct and comprehensi've use of the name * Presbyter ' * by 
Irenseus (see p. 97), and by Clement of Alexandria (see p. 
115 sq.), as in the New Testament by S. Peter and S. John 
(see pp. 72, 191 sq), and of 6 npoearas by Justin Martyr 
(see p. 162 sq.); the wild theory of an early hut short- 
lived form of Presbyterian government, first broached 
towards the end of the fowrth cenJtury by the learned but 
inconsistent Jerome (see pp. 164-187), and by the equally 
inconsistent Hilary who became a Luciferian schismatic, 
(see pp. 188-190); and originating with them and taken 
up 500 years later by Eutychius the Alexandrian Patriarch, 
the vefry doubtful story of * the cwrious fact, that at Alex- 
ambia, up to the yea/r 318 A.D., a college of twelve Pres- 
byters, appointed by S. Ma/rh, continued to ordain their 

^ See Outlines of the Christian Ministry. London , Longmans, 1872. 
* Compare the use of the name ' Priests ' in the Old Testament to 
include High Priest and Priests. See Outlines, p. 13 note, 157 sq. 
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otun Bishop, the Patriarch cf that city (see pp. 178, 180, 
and 197-203). In regard to this last point, I have shewn 
above that so far as the evidence of the New Testament 
goes, Presbyters had no substantive power to ordain at 
all * ; much less can we believe that they had power given 
them by S. Mark to ordain their own Superior; and the 
so-called Apostolical Canons, and the Canons of the first 
(Ecumenical Council, a.d. 325 (both of which assume the 
Three Orders as the invariable basis of the Church's Minis- 
try, and Ordination as the inseparable prerogative of the 
first Order), concur in excluding all likelihood of the 
notion that any material deviation from the Scriptural 
and Apostolical constitution of the Threefold Ministry, 
inclusive of Ordination by the first Order only, Jiad up to 
that time ever occwrred in Christendom, (See Outlines, pp. 
108, 1 18-120.) Had there been any such notable excep- 
tion as is pretended at Alexandria, the second see in the 
Catholic Church, some notice must have been taken of it 
by the early writers of Ecclesiastical History, or in some 
Canon of a Provincial or (Ecumenical Council : it could 
not have been left for a mediaeval chronicler of the tenth 
century to be the first ^ to place upon record the facts on 
which Dean Stanley's statement is founded when he writes, 
* That even down to the fourth century Presbyters as well 
as Bishops possessed the power of . . . consecrating Bishops/ 



^ On the extraordinary ordination of Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch, see Outlines, p. 215. 

' I say * the first,' because the text of Hilary is uncertain, and 
the passage of Jerome, which refers to the peculiar practice at 
Alexandria, expressly denies to Presbyters the power of Ordination. 
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BIb article in Macmillan confines this general statement 
to Alexandria, the single place to which there is even so 
much as a shadow of ground for applying it. In short, 
we still abide by the statement of Hooker — * No man is 
able to shew either Deacon or Presbyter ordained by 
Presbyters, and his Ordination accounted lawful in any 
ancient part of the Church *.' And in this we have Dr. 
Lightfoot with us, so i&r at least that he writes, p. 231, 
' As a general rule even those writers [among the Fathers] 
who maintain a substantial identity in the offices of 
Bishop and Presbyter' — (does any ancient writer main- 
tain this in any place, who does not elsewhere contradict 
himself?) — 'reserve the power of ordaining to the former.' 

(P- 231.) 

And now to return to the long extract from Dean 

Stanley's Sermon which I quoted at the beginning, and 

which has mainly given occasion for these RefnuMrks, 

We there find that 'in the celebrated Essay attached 
to his edition of S. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians, Dr. 
Lightfoot has, with his characteristic moderation and 
erudition, proved beyond dispute '>« points more or less 
at variance with what 'used to be the prevailing belief 
of English Divines ' ; and if we take also into account the 
Dean's more recent article in MacmiUan^s Magazine, we 
must add a sixth point, for which Dr. Lightfoot is also 
made sponsor. The six points are as follow : 

I. ' That the early constitution of the Apostolic 
Churches of the first century was not that of a single 

^ See bk. vli. c. vi. sect. 5. 
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Pastor, but of a body of Pastors, indifferently styled 
Bishops or PreshytersJ 

2. * That it was not till the very end of the Apostolic 
Age that the Office which we now call the Episcopate 
gradually and slowly made its way in the Churches of 
Asia Minor.* 

3. 'That Presbytery was not a later growth out of 
Episcopacy, but that Episcopacy was a later growth out 
of Presbytery.' 

4. *That the Office' — qy. constitution — 'which the 
Apostles adopted, was a rule not of Bishops, but of Pres- 
byters.' 

5. * That, even down to the fourth century, Presbjrters 
as well as Bishops possessed the power of nominating and 
consecrating Bishops.' 

6. * That all the Bishops of the second century must 
have been created by Presbjrters of the first century, and 
this usage continued in Alexandria down to the fourth 
century.' 

It is plain, I fear, that my friend the Dean must look 
at these matters with the eyes of a Presbyter, and that 
I must look at them with the eyes of a Bishop; for of 
these six points, all of which Tie considers 'proved beyond 
dispute,' not one is proved to irny satisfaction, in the way 
and to the extent in which he states it. Whether or no 
Dr. Lightfoot himself will consider that they represent 
upon the whole, with sufficient accuracy, the conclusions 
intended to be drawn from his Essay, it is not of course 
for me to say. He may think that they exhibit the results 
of his investigation fairly ; or he may think that they do 
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what he deprecated at the outset — ^crudely and hastily 
apply' them. (p. 179.) For my own part, if I have not 
already given sufficient reason for withholding my assent 
from each and all of the aforesaid points — or at least 
indicated suflficiently where such reason is to be found — 
I can scarcely expect to improve my cause by continuing 
to discuss them here at greater length. But in the ex- 
tract I have quoted, the Dean, still in relation to the 
same general subject, proceeds to express one or two views 
of his own, upon which it is desirable that I should also 
add a few words. 

First, then, it appears that the Dean's medium of vision 
is not only that of the sturdy Presbyter, but of the lordly 
Abbot, of the accomplished Antiquary, and even of the ex- 
Professor of a great University. * There were,' he says, 
* from the commencement of the Middle Ages, even continu- 
ing in part to our own times, large exceptions from the 
principle of Episcopal Government which can be called by 
no other name than Presbyterian. The Abbots through- 
out Europe were for the most part as entirely exempt 
from the jurisdiction of Bishops as if they had lived in 
the Presbyterian regimen of the first century at Corinth, 
or the eighteenth in Scotland. Those Abbots, with all 
their dependents ; the great Universities, with all their 
Ecclesiastics, — were all fragments of Preshyterianism im- 
bedded in the midst of the Ejnscopate, In Scotland, as 
is well known, the Ahhatial or Presbyterian system, 
although not excluding the Institution of Bishops for the 
sake of purely ministerial functions, was predominant 
from the time of Columba until the introduction of the 
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Anglo-Norman hierarchy by Queen Margaret/ Among 
the Dean's great and yarious intellectual gifts there is 
none greater or more dazzling than his power of general- 
ization ; but, as logicians warn us, Dolus latet in gene- 
ralihus. And I know of no writer whose readers have 
more frequent need to bear this warning in mind. The 
Dean appears to represent * Abbatial '' and * Presbyterian ' 
as synonymous. But how would the Abbot of Westmin- 
ster like that the tenure of his oflSce should be ordyfar 
a yea/r, or that his Canons and Minor Officials should claim 
a parity in his rights and privileges ? The Abbot was a 
real and jpermanent Principal ; and so, of course, are the 
Principals of Colleges in our great Universities, Scotch 
as well as EngUsh. And then there is the further con- 
fusion between Clerics Secular and Clerics Regvla/r — in- 
stitutions widely different in their scope and design, and 
of which the latter did not exist in the early Church. I 
need scarcely say it is no concern of ours to defend the 
eccentricities of * the Middle Ages,* most of which have 
be?n long abandoned by us^ and those that remain may 
be at least excused. For example : however some may 
be inclined to look upon Deans of Westminster as splendid 
anomalies and manifest relics of a Reformation not quite 
complete ; and however some may suspect that Dean 
Stanley would not be sorry to see Episcopacy decease in 
Scotland; not one of us, I am sure, would wish to see 
Presbyterianism, pure and simple, introduced at West- 
minster, so long as the Abbots are the creatures of Epi- 
scopal Ordination, and do not presume to give what they 
have not received ; and I may add, so long as they prove 
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themselyes — like the present amiable dignitary — con- 
spicuous examples of an untiring and universal benevo- 
lence, equal to that of the very best and most princely of 
their predecessors in the olden time. 

But I have not quite done with the Dean's reference to 
* the Middle Ages/ And here I must turn again to Dr. 
Lightfoot's Essay. Arguing (at p. 228) in favour of *a 
substantial identity of Order between Bishops and Pres- 
byters/ he writes : * Nor does it appear that this view was 
ever questioned until the era of the Keformation. In the 
Western Church, at all events, it carried the sanction of 
the highest ecclesiastical authorities, and was maintcdned 
even by Popes and Councils,^ No doubt it was, and for 
the best of reasons, at least in the eyes of Popes them- 
selves; so that Dr. Lightfoot's 'even' appears to me to 
savour of a simplicity less vigilant and discerning than 
he usually shews ; and Giesler, the Church Historian, has 
fallen into the same error. Upon this point I may ven- 
ture to repeat opinions which I have expressed elsewhere '. 
In tracing the causes which led to Papal Supremacy, I 
had occasion to speak of a development of the threefold 
Ministry which practically destroyed its divine symmetry, 
and introduced a power utterly inconsistent with the 
teaching of Scripture, and with the testimony and ex- 
ample of the Church during the Apostolic and post- 
Apostolic age. And how was this power to be main- 
tained? It was to be maintained partly by denying, 
partly by undermining, the legitimate authority of the 

* See Outlines, pp. 130-133. 
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highest Order of the threefold Ministry — ^that is, of the 
Bishops, as each and all equally successors of the Apostles ; 
and then by obtruding the Pope alone into their place. 
And this was done. Contrary to the prevailing senti- 
ment of the primitive Church, first, the Schoolmen, in the 
Pope's interest, invented a distinction whereby, though 
they allowed Bishops to be superior to Presbyters in power 
and jurisdiction, they made them to be both of one and 
the same order. In this they were followed by the Jesuits ; 
and to the present day, though the Church of Eome 
reckons altogether seven Orders in the Ministry — ^four of 
them being inferior and only semi- clerical — the Episcopal 
Order is not one of them, but is regarded as merged in 
that of Presbyters, while the Pope sits alone, extraordi- 
nary , and supreme above them all. Acting upon the new 
notion of the Schoolmen, and calculating that whatever 
tended to depress the Episcopate would elevate themselves, 
the Popes did not scruple to give dispensations whereby 
Presbyters were authorized, on occasions, to perform Epi- 
scopal acts. And worse than this : not only did they 
encourage throughout Christendom the institution of rich 
and powerful monastic bodies, which they set free from 
Episcopal jurisdiction by making their establishments 
extra-diocesan ; but they took upon themselves to appoint 
legates or vicars, by whom their own supreme authority 
was to be represented and enforced in other countries 
beyond Italy. In this manner, when Episcopacy had 
been depreciated to serve the interests of the Papacy, and 
when its rights and position as a distinct Order in the 
Ministry had become obscured and confounded with those 
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of the Presbyterate, the way was prepared for the down- 
ward course which followed naturally upon the overthrow 
of the papal usurpation, — a downward course which, in 
this and other Protestant countries, has been going on 
from the time of the Reformation to the present day. 

Hence it is that our most learned Divines who have 
written upon this subject have not failed to point out that 
the true original of Presbytery is to be traced directly, 
not to Scripture but to Popery. 

Thus Bishop Jeremy Taylor ; ' I shall say one thing 
more, which is indeed a great truth, that the diminution 
of Episcopacy was first introduced by popery, and the 
popes of Eome, by communicating to abbots and other 
mere priests special graces to exercise some essential offices 
of Episcopacy, have made this sacred Order cheap and 
apt to be invadedj (Works, vol. vi. p. 809.) 

And thus Archbishop Bramhall : ' Though the Popes 
do not abolish the Order of Bishops, or Episcopacy, in 
the abstract, yet they limit the power of bishops, in the 
concrete, at their pleasure, by exemptions and reserva- 
tions.' (Works, vol. i. p. 252.) 

And thus Bishop Pearson: * Nothing is more certain 
than that all diminution of the rights of Episcopacy had 
its source in the papal usurpation.' (M.W. vol. i. p. 274.) 

And thus Charles Leslie : * "Whosoever would write the 
true history of Presbyterianism, must begin at Rome and 
not at Geneva.' (Works, vol. vii. p. 127.) 

And with regard to the pretended distinction between 
Order and Degree, whereby the Schoolmen endeavoured to 
prove that though there were three Degrees in the ministry, 
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there were only two Orders^ Bishop Andrewes has shewn 
that this distinction has no foundation in Scripture or in 
the Fathers \ And the same is more fully demonstrated 
by Bingham^, although he mentions that some of our 
earlier divines, e.g. Mason and TJssher — he might have 
added Hooker — ^had in their controversial treatises been 
content to fall in with the terminology received from the 
Schoolmen. 

How far our Presbyterian friends at Glasgow may have 
been pleased with Dean Stanley for connecting their system 
not only with Scripture but with 'the Middle Ages,' I 
cannot, of course, pretend to say ; but when their cham- 
pion proceeded in the same passage to remind them that 
this same system, 'because primitive, was rude^ unde- 
veloped; and incomplete,' and consequently that a return 
to it on their parts was neither more nor less than an 
anachronism — a mistake, they must have looked, I should 
imagine, somewhat askance ; and still more when he vir- 
tually gave them to understand that Presbyterianism, 
though not good enough for others^ might suffice for them ; 
and that it had its value, if not in itself, for ' it was liable 
to great abuses and excesses,' yet, ' in the standing protest 
which it presented, and the kind of equipoise which it 
furnished against the prevaiHng and preponderating sys- 
tems of other countries/ In justification of this peculiar 
view, so little complimentary to his Scottish hearers, he 

^ See Op. Posth,, p. 183, and comp. Bishop Pearson, Vind, Ign., 
p. 279. 

' See bk. ii. c. I, § I ; c. 19, % 15 ; and French Church's ApoL, 
bk. It. c. 5. § 3. 
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suggests to them the reflexion that some examples of 
aristocratic or republican goyemments are useful in the 
worlds as 'serving at once to remind the proudest and 
most beneficent sovereigns that they are not absolutely 
indispensable, and that some part at least of their duties 
can be performed by inferior and less perfectly developed 
constitutions.' And so here we have at last the Dean 
giving in his adhesion, indirectly at least, to the common 
judgment of Anglican divines, that Presbyterianism is ' an 
inferior and less perfectly constituted' form of Church 
administration. And with regard to the ' protest ' spoken 
of above, and supposed to be directed in part/ against the 
opinion that Episcopacy is the only channel by which 
Christianity can be communicated to mankind,' I confess 
I know of little or no occasion for it. My own conviction, 
as expressed in Outlines^ pref. p. ix and p. 104, is utterly 
averse to any such opinion. And yet I should be very 
unwilling to countenance the inference, which the Dean's 
illustration is calculated to suggest, viz. that nothing more 
is to be said in favour of the expediency and the duty of 
maintaining one and the same form of ministry and 
government in the Church instituted by Christ Himself, 
than in States, which, as S. Peter teaches, ' are the creation 
of man^.' What man has created, man may change at 
his own discretion : but it is only Gk)d who can change 
what He Himself has ordained. 

I cannot part with the good Abbot of Westminster 



^ See I Pet. ii. 13, and comp. Bishop Andrewes' Devotions, First 
Day, Intercession; and Bishop Sanderson, vol. ii. p. 97 sq. On 
the common fallacy referred to in the text, see OuilmeSt p. 18. 
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without expressing some feeling of regret that, notwith- 
standing his zeal for the truth whole and entire, he did 
not think it necessary to refer to the absence of Conjvrmor 
tion ^, or of the non-observance of the great Festivals of the 
Chwreh, in the Presbyterian system. Neither did he bring 
to the knowledge of his Presbyterian hearers what * the 
most learned of all the living Bishops of England' has 
said in regard to one portion — a portion so important 
that it has given its name to the whole — of that system 
which every ordaihed minister solemnly asserts *to be 
founded upon the word of God and agreeable thereto/ and 
no less solemnly promises to ' submit to, concur with, &c., 
and to the utmost of his power to maintain, support and 
defend during all the days of his life'; and every ordained 
lay elder likewise promises ' to submit thereto, to concur 
with, and never endeavour, directly or indirectly, the pre- 
judice or subversion thereof.' Dr. Lightfoot's words (p. 
193 note) are these : *The distinction of Lay or Rvling 
Elders, and Ministers proper, or teaching Elders, was laid 

^ 'Gonceming Gonfimiation — seeing Episcopacy is condemned^ 
Imposition of Hands by Bishops falleth to the ground.* Such 
was the curtt and, it must be added, profane resolution of the 
famous General Assemhly held at Glasgow, 1638. Preaching in 
the same city, Dean Stanley would have done well to rebuke the 
act which has ever since deprived, and still deprives, the Presby- 
terian youth of both sexes of the benefits of that Apostolic ordinance. 
Nevertheless Confirmation has not * fallen to the ground,* and never 
will so long as the Church Militant and the world endure. The 
distinct testimonies from two such opposite quarters as S. Cyprian 
and S. Jerome, in their interpretation of Acts viii. 14-17, and the 
confessions even of Presbyterian commentators, such as Delitzcb. 
on Heb. vi. i, 2, are well known. See Outlines^ pp. 227-229. 
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down by Calyiiiy and has been adopted as the constitution 
of BOTeral Presbyterian Churches. This interpretation of 
S. Paul's language is refuted by Bothe, p. 224, Bitschl, 
p. 252 sq.,and Schaff. UisL of Aj^ost, Ch, ii. p. 3 12, besides 
older writers, such as Yitringa and Mosheim.' He might 
have added that it has been refuted also by the late Prin- 
cipal of the University of Aberdeen, the learned Dr. P. C. 
Campbell, in his treatise on The Riding JSldership, where, 
though a Presbyterian himself, he shows that the office is 
not *• founded 6n the word of God,' nor * agreeable thereto.' 

The position occupied by Principal Tulloch towards the 
subject we have been discussing is, on the whole, very 
different from that of Dean Stanley. Wishing always to 
be loyal to the true interests of the Established Church 
of Scotland, of which he is such a distinguished ornament, 
ncTertheless, in the interests of historical Truth, he has 
not scrupled to give testimony from time to time which 
eould not fail to be unacceptable to many of his less 
enlightened brethren. It is not for me to say whether, 
with the conyictions he holds, and the opportunitieB 
he has enjoyed, he might not have done more to satisfy 
the responsibilities which deyolye upon him from both : 
I must be content to inform the reader what he has 
actually done. 

I. In his admirable sketch of John Enox^ first pub- 
lished in 1859, he expressed his estimate of our Scottish 
Reformation as * sturdy indeed and uncompromising in 
its faith, and free in its instincts, but with no sacred in- 
heritance of traditionary story binding it by beautiful 
links to the great Catholic past ; and further, as has been 
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long too sadly apparent, with no sympathetic expansive- 
ness for moulding into religious unity classes widely sepa- 
rated in material rank and in intellectual and artistic 
culture/ (Leaders of Reformationy p. 264.) 

And again, he admits that developed — or, to use his own 
more forcible expression, * hardened ' — as it soon became 
* into a Calvinistic Creed and Presbyterian ritual,' it was 
not destined 'to penetrate the old historical families of 
the kingdom,' and consequently it has failed Ho mould 
the nation, people, barons and nobles into a religious 
unity/ (Ibid. p. 319 sq.) 

2. In a Lecture delivered in Edinburgh and at S. An- 
drews, in 1865, while claiming the authority both of Hooker 
and Leighton for the principle of Indifferentism upon tne 
question of the Church's Ministry to an extent* which 
appeared to me at the time quite irreconcileable with what 
we know of their teaching taken as a whole, he neverthe- 
less had the fairness to avow ' as simply matter of History 
which no candid enquirer could deny,' that ' Episcopacy, 
as an Order distinct from Presbyters, has continued in 
the Church since the latter age of S. John/ (p. 19.) 

3. In an Article published in MacmiUam!8 Magazine^ 
January, 1872, he went further, and confessed that 'there 
are few wise Presbyterians who do not see weaknesses in 
their own system arising from the disuse of Episcopacy.' 
(p. 236.) 

4. In the Sermon spoken of above as having been 
preached this year at the opening of the General Assembly, 
I gladly recognize as much forbearance, and perhaps I 
ought to add as much impartiality, as was to be expected 
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on such an occasion. We discover indeed the working of 
the old leaven of theoretical Indifferentiam at p. S, where we 
read : * There may be, and we believe there are, Ecclesi- 
astical Policies which are hetter than others, nearer * to the 
New Testament Ideal than others.' But elsewhere (p. 1 7) 
we are told that * The true Church is historical in doctrine 
and ritual. No Church can, without injury, separate 
itself from the past — ^the inherited belief and traditions 
of Christendom.' It is well that none of his hearers was 
able, probably, to remember, how the preacher himself 
had formerly declared that the Scottish Eeformation had 
actually done this for the Church whose * General Assembly' 
he was then addressing. (See above, p. 65.) 

All this is no more than was to be expected from a 
divine of Dr. Tulloch's highly intellectual and philoso- 
phical cast of mind. Nothing could be more alien from 
hia nature than to join the extreme Presbyterians of a 
former age in denouncing Episcopacy as Popish and Anti- 
Christian; and no Prelatist, however rank, could have 
encountered more determined opposition than he would 
have met with even in the Westminster Assembly, which, 
having first taken a solemn pledge to do their utmost to 
extirpate Prelacy, proceeded to examine the Word of God, 
and there found that a ministerial platform of coequal 
clerical Pastors, of semi-lay ruling Elders, and lay Dea- 

^ May not these comparatives be meant to point at Popery rather 
than Episcopacy? or if at Beformed Episcopacy, at overgrown 
dioceses, like those of England, which was John Knox's objection 
to Episcopacy, as he had there witnessed it ? (See Works, vol. v. 
p. 515.) And then all will be consistent. 

F 7, 
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cons is (done of Divine appointment, and, as such, of per- 
petual obligation^ X At the same time, if he entertains^ as 
is only too probable, quite as little sympathy with my 
own endeavours as tending too much into the opposite ex- 
treme, this is what I am quite prepared for; nay more, 
so much are we all the creatures of circumstances — ^wit- 
ness John Henry Newman, and my old friend and school- 
fellow Henry Edward Manning, now Cardinals of the 
Church of Home — that there is, I will confess, reason to fear 
that I might myself have been led to think and to feel the 
same, had I been in the same position. But this, of course, 
does not release me from the obligation of stating and 
maintaining the Truth as, placed where I am by the good 
Providence of God, I seem to see it. On the contrary, 
reduced in numbers, as a Church, simply and entirely 
through political considerations, or, to speak more plainly, 
through the mistaken loyalty which during a whole cen- 
tury ( 1 688-1 788) stood out /or the exiled Stuart family, 
though Roman Catholics, and against the settlement of the 
Crown accepted by Church and State in England, though 
the political union of the two countries had taken place in 
1707 — ^reduced, I say, through these circumstances to a 
minority not exceeding three per cent, of the population, 
it is only the more incumbent upon us not to suffer the 
still small voice of the Truth, as we have received it, to 
be drowned in the discordant clamour of the overwhelm- 
ing multitudes who gainsay, or stifled by the oppressive 
silence of the miscellaneous crowd still more numerous, 
of those who are indifferent. 

^ See (hUlineSt pp. 78 and i^. 
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And now to return once more to Dr. Lightfoot's Essay 
before I conclude. 

I assume that the object which Dr. Lightfoot had in 
view in writing that elaborate, and, to borrow Dean 
Stanley's term, * exhaustive * dissertation, was not merely 
a theoretical but a practical one ; and that the practical 
object which he proposed to himself was not simply the 
same which Dean Stanley contemplated in quoting it, and 
which we must suppose to have been a desire to befriend 
the cause of Presbyterianism, or of Indifferentism, or both ; 
but rather his object was to make the Anglican position 
as strong as the Truth allows, by taking out of the way 
all supports which in his opinion cannot be depended on 
as thoroughly trusty, firm, and substantial. Manifestly 
he did not favour the line of thought acquiesced in by 
many at the present day, that the matter is comparatively 
unimportant, or he would not have devoted so much time 
and study to its careful consideration. Bather, we must 
conclude, that he regarded it, in its way, as involving 
consequences no less worthy of his serious and patient 
attention than those which are involved in the problems 
raised by the author of Supernatural Religion. Moreover, 
on the one hand he has nothing to say in behalf of the 
Congregationalist theory; for he sees elements at work 
from the first which • clearly imply corporate association 
and corporate action ; and, on the other hand, though he 
discards ' an exclusive sacerdotalism as contradicting the 
general tenor of the Gospel ' (p. 243 and note), he recog- 
nizes for all ministerial purposes a plain distinction be- 
tween Clergy and Laity (pp. 180, 244, 265 sq.). The 
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main defect, as it appears to me, in his treatment of the 
subject is that which I have before ventured to point out, 
viz. the adoption of a mistaken principle of evoltition * — 
of the evalution first of the Priesthood of the Ministry out 
of the Priesthood of the People (p. 256), and next of the 
Order of the Episcopate out of the Order of the Priesthood 
(p. 194) — and the substitution of that principle, founded 
upon merely human considerations, for the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, to which, nevertheless, 
in the end he is content, more or less directly, to have 
recourse. To say that * the Episcopate was evolved out 
of the Presbyterate, and not the Presbyterate out of the 
Episcopate,' betrays to my mind a misconception of the 
essential principle which lies at the root of the whole 
question. Of course, as a rule, men were made Presby- 
ters before they were made Bishops, as they were also 
made Deacons before they became Presbyters ; otherwise 
there would be no propriety in S. Paul's use of the word 
fia6fi6sy degree, in i Tim. iii. 13. But what our divines 
have hitherto maintained is, that both were evolved out of 
the Apostolate, as the Apostolate was evolved, if I may 
so speak, out of the person of the Divine Founder of the 



* A severe critic of the Essay in the New York Churchman, May, 
1878, speaks of it as * serving in the interests of Darwin, Huxley, 
and Mill. Of the two parallel courses of reasoning, namely, Darwin's 
and Lightfoot^s, — the first relating to the natural, and the second 
to the spiritual creation — ^we must confess that Darwiu^s is the more 
satisfactory and conclusive. He makes fewer baseless assumptions. 
There are not so many missing links. He is a closer reasoner. 
It must not be supposed that we admit the soundness of Darwin's 
logic. We simply assert that it is much safer than Dr. Lightfoot's.' 
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Church, This is what our Church means when, in the 
passage quoted above, it asserts that ' It is evident unto 
all men diligently reading the Holy Scripture and ancient 
authors, that from the Apostles' time there have been 
these Orders of Ministers in Christ's Church — Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons *; which words are to be understood 
not merely as stating an historical fact, but as indicating 
the root out of which the Ministry of the Church origin- 
ally sprung. This too is what Hooker means when he 
writes : * It clearly appeareth by Holy Scripture that 
Churches Apostolic did know but three degrees in the 
power of Ecclesiastical Order ; at thefirsty Apostles, Pres- 
byters, and Deacons; afterwards^ instead of Apostles, 
Bishops,* (Book V, ch, Ixxviii. 9.) And again : — * I 
may securely conclude that there are at this day in the 
Church of En^and no other than the same degrees of 
Ecclesiastical Order, viz. Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
which had their beginning from Christ and His blessed 
Apostles themselves.* (Ibid. 12.) 

It will not, I hope, be too much to ask of Dr. Light- 
foot that he would endeavour to realize to himself our 
position in this country — a position in all essential respects 
identical with his own, though in worldly circumstances 
so widely different. As Christians we have a plain com- 
mand in the New Testament to * submit ourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's sake.' The Presbyterian 
Church Establishment is undoubtedly such an ordinance. 
Why then do we not submit to it ? Simply because we 
have another Scriptural command no less plain, and more 
directly concerning our duty to God himself — to avoid 
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divisionB, to cherish unity. And God, as we believe, has 
not only given as this command, but has also put into 
our hands a twofold instrument whereby we may all be 
enabled to keep it, viz. the Instrument of the Catholic 
Ministry and the Catholic Creeds of the Undivided Church. 
Dr. Lightfoot has himself very forcibly pointed out how 
the testimony of S. Ignatius in behalf of the Threefold 
Ministry has reference mainly to the unity of oi^anization ^ 
and the testimony of Irenaeus to the wnity of the Faith ^. 
It is not, therefore, with us a question of ' unchurching,' 
as it is called, Non-Episcopalians ; neither is it a question 
whether one form of Ministry and Church-government 
may not be as good as another ; but the question is, how 
we may best obey God!s com/mand of unity , with a view 
to the welfare and extension of Christ's Church : whether, 
through His own instruments, as we regard them — and as 
Dr. Lightfoot himself apparently is, at least, inclined to 
regard them — or through the self-chosen instrwments of 
man. Can we doubt that the Providence of God and of 
Christ watched over the formation of the Canon of 
Scripture, the upgrowth of the observance of the Lord's 
Day, of Infant Baptism, of Episcopal Confirmation (upon 
which Dr. Lightfoot, like Dean Stanley, is altogether 

^ Thus at p. 233 sq. he writes, *S. Ignatius values the Episco- 
pate chiefly as a security for good discipline and harmonious action 
in the Church.' 

' See p. 238 sq. where he writes that, according to Irenseus, ' the 
Bishop is the depositary of Primitive Truth— of Apostolic Tradition.* 
And he adds : ' This view is not peculiar to Irenseus. It seemn to 
have been advanced earlier by Hegesippus/ and later 'it is dis- 
tinctly maintained by Tertullian.* 
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silent, notwithstanding the remarkable testimony of Je- 
rome % and the authoritative promulgation of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity 1 And are we not to believe that the 
same Providence ' was equally engaged in bringing about 
in regard to the Ministry of the Church a result equally 
authoritative, equally universal! And if it is objected 
that the same argument would be aviulable to cover the 
development of Popery, I answer No ! because those were 
aU conclusions of undivided Christendom ; whereas, tm- 
dimded Christendom never gave its sanction to Papal 
Supremacy : on the contrary, the Eastern section of it, no 
less than the Reformed Churches of the West, have never 
ceased to protest against it. 

Dr. Lightfoot grants, or rather, I ought to say, claims 
'Apostolic direction' — nay more, he virtually claims 'a 
Divine appointment or at least a Divine sanction ' for the 
Threefold Ministry. He calls it 'a divinely appointed 
order ' (p. 265). Will he claim, will he grant the same 
to any other? Will he admit that Presbyterianism is 
* founded upon the word of God, and agreeable thereto' ? 
He has declared the contrary in reference to the RuliTig 
Elder portion of that system (p. 193). What will he say 

^ * Etiamsi Scripturae auctoritas non subesset, iotiui Orhis in hunc 
partem consensus instar praecepti obtineret,' Adv. Lucif. c. 9. See 
also Cyprian, Ep. Ixxiii. ad Tubaianum, c. 9, before referred to. 

^ At p. 232, Dr. Lightfoot acknowledges that what he oonsiders 
*the development of the Episcopal Office was a ProvidenHtU safe- 
guard amid the confiision of specuUtive opinion, the distracting 
effects of persecution and the growing anarchy of social life.* But 
then, at p. 243, he regards the concentration of authority wielded by 
the Popes during the middle ages as similarly * ProvidentiaL' 
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of the Teaching Elder portion? In the Preface to my 
work before referred to, I have noticed the above con- 
clusions of Dr. lightfoot as ' amply sufficient and satis* 
factory/ I have also stated my agreement with him, * that 
the facts do not allow ' — certainly do not require — * us to 
unchurch other Christian communities differently organ* 
ized/ But is anything really gained by these concessions, 
when I have to add, as I did (p. xiv.), that Uhe co-existence 
of different organizations, equally claiming to be " Churches," 
in the same place^ has not come up in the course of the 
Professor's investigation, and appears to rest upon no suf- 
ficient human, as it is certainly rests upon no Divine, 
authority'; and further, that *not a single well-authenti- 
cated instance of merely Presbyterian Ordination is to be 
found in the records of the ancient Church '1 It is idle to 
complain of the want of Christian unity so long as we 
forbear to point out — to maintain for ourselves and to 
urge upon others — the use of those instruments which 
God's Word and Providence have combined to recommend, 
in order that we might enjoy that inestimable benefit. Are 
we to tell God that other means will do as well as those 
which He has jprohahly sanctioned ? I insert the word 
* probably,' because I am putting Dr. Lightfoot's own con- 
clusion, and I am anxious not to overstate it in the least 
degree. Or are we to make God the author of confusion 
and not of order in His Church ? It appears to me that, 
acknowledging, as we do, not only the plainness and the 
stringency of the command of unity, but also its practical 
importance for the well-being and extension of the Church, a 
grave responsibility rests on all who, while by their teaching 
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and practice they obscure the path which, according to 
the plain statement of our Church, Scriptural and Apo- 
stolic guidance has pointed out, so that 'the wayfaring 
men though fools might not err therein,' maJce no attempt 
to aecwre the Divine reqmrement of unity in some other 
way. And this responsibility becomes the more urgent in 
proportion as the guidance of the Civil Power, to which 
many especially of the poorer and less educated classes 
have been wont to look, is being gradually withdrawn, 
and loe are more and more closely threatened with the level- 
ling process 0/ DisestaMishment All honour is due to the 
strict and impartial investigation of Truth, to whatever 
issues it may lead ; and no opposition that is raised to the 
blind spirit of a narrow and uncharitable partizanship 
upon either side can be too decided or too strong. But 
while we sorrowfully confess that far too much of this 
spirit has been seen in the past, and stiU is to be seen 
amongst us ; let us not fail to reflect that in setting our- 
selves to correct it — which will be the endeavour of every 
well-constituted mind — there may be some danger of for- 
getting that the interests at stake are not our own, or the 
property of our own generation merely, but of all who are 
to come after us to the end of time. 

It would be no slight evil to the Church of England 
and to ourselves if the name of the present occupant of the 
great See of Durham, whom we all respect and esteem, 
should ever become lastingly abused as that of the learned 
Bishop of Worcester in a former age has been and still is. 
I allude to Edward Stillingfleet, who in the last year of 
the Commonwealth, 1659, at a moment when Church and 
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State were in the lowest depths of disorganization, just 
after he had been ordained, published his Irenicum, a 
Weapon Solve for the Church's wounds : humbly tendered to 
consideration — a work of remarkable learning and ability 
for se young an author, and written with the best inten- 
tions, but with the hasty zeal and immaturity of judgment 
incident to youth, and consequently not such as the author 
himself in later life could altogether approve ; as he shewed 
by the way in which he spoke of it both before and after he 
was made a Bishop. The disapproval, however, has been dis- 
regarded, forgotten or unknown ; and the work, which was 
designed to disclaim a Divine Sanction for any particular 
form of Church government, has been quoted again and 
again ^ simply as giving the authority of a Bishop and 

^ To produce one or two specimens: (i) In Principal Hill^s 
Theological Institutes, a work of high authority among Presby- 
terians, first published in 1803, and still used, I believe, very 
generally as a text-book throughout Scotland, we read, p. 181 : 
* The New Testament does not prescribe any one particular form of 
Church government in such, a manner as to render another form 
unlawful. This principle was first explained by Hooker in the 
third Book of his Ecclesiastical Polity* — I have elsewhere fully 
shewn what is to be said of this statement in regard to Hooker — 
'and was afterwards demonstrated by the learned and profound 
Bishop Stillingfleet, in the treatise which he entitled Irenicum* 

(2) In the recently published work on The English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century , by the Bev, Messrs. Abbey and Overton, we are 
infofmed that ' Wesley had learned from Bishop Stilling fleet's 
Irenicum to be heartily ashamed of the opinion he once held that 
the Episcopal form of Church government is prescribed in Scrip- 
ture * — vol. ii. p. 68 : see also p. 83, where the same statement is 
repeated without any indication to the reader of the real &bcts of 
the case. And again in vol. i. pp. 274, 388, Stillingfleet is spoken 
of as * another illustrious name of the Latitudinarian side ' upon the 
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great Divine — ^the most learned Divine of the time in 
which he lived ' — to the disparagement of Episcopacy, or, 

question of Church government; simply out of r^ard to this 
youthful perfoimance. 

And now for Stillingfleet's own more mature judgment, pro- 
nounced both before and after he became a Bishop, in reference to 
the same work. 

(i) In the Dedication to an Ordination Sermon, 1685: — 'I do 
not deny that I do now think much more is to be said for the 
Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy than I at that time ' — ^whea he 
wrote the Irenicum — ' apprehended, as will fully appear in the fol- 
lowing Sermon.' And then he goes on to explain the time and 
circumstances in which the treatise was written, as sufficient to ac- 
count for ' the errors and mistakes in it * ; and mentions especially 
* the scepticalness and injudidousness of youth.' (Works, vol. i. p. 
358.) See also Conferences concerning the Idolatry of the Chv/rch of 
Jtome, 1686, vol. vi. p. 49, where in the person of P. D. he speaks of 
his own book, and says: *I believe there are many things in it 
which, if Dr. Stillingfleet were to write now, he would not have said ; 
for there are some which shew his youth and vrant of due con- 
sideration; others which he yielded too fiir in hopes of gaining 
Dissenting parties to the Church of England,' &c. Again, in the 
Preface to his Unreasonableness of Separation, 1681 , vol. ii. p. 461 
sq., he had said that it was written ' twenty years since, with great 
tenderness towards the Dissenters, before the Laws were estab- 
lished,' and that he had sinoe * seen reason to alter his judgment.' 

(2) In his Primary Charge, as Bishop, 1690, vol. iii. 621 aq., 
where he distinctly argv>es in favour of Episcopacy as cf Divine 
appointment, and repudiates the notion that any other form of 
Church government could substa/ntiate swh a claim, he maintains 
that * Bish(^ are successors of the Apostles,' and he can ' see no 
medium but that either the Primitive Bishops did succeed the 
Apostles by tJieir own appointment and approbation — which Iren»us 
expressly affirms — or else those who governed the Apostolical 
CSiurches, outwent Diotrephes bimself, &c., &c.' The true story of the 
Irenicum is fully told in Hickes* Treatises, voL i. p. 239 aq. See 
also Orme's Life of Baxter, p. 628. 

^ Bentley, who had been his Chaplain, described him as 'the 
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in other words, of the view that the Threefold Ministry is 
of Divine or Scriptural obligation. If what I have written 
shall have any effect in preventing such a result in Dr. 
Lightfoot's case, so that the name of our new Bishop of 
Durham may not go down to posterity as sponsor for the 
opinions which Dean Stanley has ascribed to him, I shall 
be satisfied that the time and pains spent upon the com- 
position of these Remarks have not been ill bestowed. 

glory of our Church and Nation, who by his vast and comprehensive 
genius is as great in all parts of learning as the greatest next him- 
self are in any.* (Preface to Dissert, on PhcUaris ; Works, vol. i. p. 
4.) Compliments scarcely less than this have been paid to Dr. 
lightfoot, and I heartily wish that he may be able to make good 
his claim to them in the same way that Bishop Stillingfleet did. 
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8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Memorials of the late T. G. Godfrey 

Faussett, 
Auditor to the Chapter of Cauterbury, and Honorary Secretary 
to the Kent ArcbsBological Society. Second Edition, Re- 
vised, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

* The record, brief but very impressive, of a singularly original and 
. eaatifol oharaoter."— i>r. John Henry Newman. 
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scnrPTxms commentamies, ^e. s 

Daniel the Prophet. 

Nine Lectures deHyered in the Divinity Sehool, Oxford. With 
a Short Preface in Answer to Dr. Rowland Williams. By 
£. B. PuBBT, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon 
of Christ Church. Seventh Thousand. Svo., lOs. 6d. 

The Minor Prophets ; 

With a Commentary Explanatory and Practical, and Introduc- 
tions to the Several Books. By the Rev. £. B. Pubey, D.D., 
&c. 4to., doth, pi ice £1 lis. 6d. 

The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, 

According to the Jewish Interpreters. I. Texts edited from 
Printed Books, and MSS., hy Ad. Nbubaueb. Price 18s. 
II. Translations hy S. R. Dbtveb and Ad. Kextbaiteb. With 
an Introdoction to the Translations hy the Rev. E. B. Pitset^ 
BegiuB Professor of Hehrew, Oxford. Post 8vo., cloth, 12s. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Thdr Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation Vindicated, in 
a Course of Sermons preached hefore the University of Oxford. 
By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, D.D., Dean of Can- 
terbury. Svo., doth, 10s. 6d. 

A Plain Commentary on the Book of Psalms 

(Prayer-book Version), chiefly grounded on the Fathers. For 
the Use of Families. 2 vols., Fcap. Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

The Psalter and the Gospel. 

The Life, Sufferings, and Triumph of our Blessed Lord, revealed 
in the Book of Psalms. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 2s. 

A Summary of the Evidences for the Bible. 

By the Rev. T. S. Aoelahd, M JL., late Fellow of Clare Hall^ 
Cambridge ; Incumbent of Pollington cum BaJne, Yorkshire. 
24mo., cloth, 8s. 

Musings on Psalm cxix. 

**The Psalm of Divinb Aspibationb." By the Author of 
the Cottage Commentary. 150 pp. 16mo., limp doth, red 
edges, 2s. 

Godet's Biblical Studies 

ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited liy the Hon. and 
Rev. W. H. LTTTEiiTOV, Rector of Hagley, and Honorary 
Canon of Worcester. Fcap. Svo. cloth, price 68. 
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4 SCMrPTXTRE COMMENTABTES, ^e. 

Catena Aurea. 

A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected out of the Workt 
of the Fathers hy S. Thomas Aquikas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers. A Re-issne, complete in 6 Yols., 
Cloth, £2 2s. 

A Plain Commentary on the Four Holy 

Gospels, 

Intended chiefly for Devotional Beading. By the Very Bey. 
J. W. BuBOON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. New Edition. 
4 vols., Fcap. Syo., limp cloth, £1 Is. 

The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel 
according to S. Mark 

Vindicated against Becent Critical Objectors and Established, 
^ the Very Bev. J. W. Bubgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
With Facsimiles of Codex S and Codex L. 8vo., doth, 12s. 

The Gospels from a Rabbinical Point 

of View, 

Shewing the perfect Harmony of the Fonr Evangelists on the 
subject of our Lord's Last Sapper, and the Bearing of the 
Laws and Customs of the Jews at the time of onr Lord's 
coming on the Language of the Gospels. By the Bev. G. 
WiLDON PiEBiTZ, M.A. Crown 8vo., limp doth, 3s. 

Christianity as Taught by S, Paul. 

By William J. Ibons, D.D., of Queen's College, Oxford; Pre- 
bendary of S. Paul's; being the BAMPTON LECTUBES for 
the Year 1870, with an Appendix of the CoNTiinrorB Sensb 
of S. Paul's Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena, 8to., 
with Map, Second Edition, with New Preface, doth, 9s. 

S. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians and 

Philippians. 

A Practical and Exegetical Commentary. Edited by the late 
Bey. Hbnby Newlavd. Syo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Explanation of the Apocalypse. 

Bgr Vbnebablb Bed a, Transltited by the Bey. Edw. Mabshax^ 
M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi College^ 
Oxford. 180 pp. Fcap. 8yo., cloth, 38. 6d. 

Meditations on the Gospels, 

istributed for Every Day in the Year by the Abb^ Duqvbsnx. 
Bdited by D&. PusET. In 4 yols., Fcap. 8vo. [In prepar<aion. 



BCCLB8IA8TICAL SI8T0MT, i^e. 



A History of the Church, 

From the Edict of Milan, a.d. 318, to the Conncil of Chalcedon, 
AJ>. 461. By WiLUAM Bbioht, D.D., Begius Professor of 
Ecdenastical History, and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Second Edition. Post 8yo., 10s. 6d. 

The Age of the Martyrs ; 

Or, The First Three Centuries of the Work of the Chnrch 
of onr liord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the late John 
Datid JENKnrs, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford; 
Canon of Pieter Maritzhurg. Cr. Syo., cL, reduced to 8s. 6d. 

The Councils of the Church, 

From the Council of Jerusalem, A.D. 51, to the Council of 
Constantinople, ajd. 881; chiefly as to their Constitution, 
but also as to their Objects and History. By E. B. PuSBY, 
D.D. Svo., cloth, 68. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the First 

Three Centuries, 

From the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ to the year 313. By the 
late Bev. Dr. Bttbtok. Fourth Edition. Svo.. cloth, 12s. 

A Brief History of the Christian Church, 

From the First Century to the Reformation. By the Rev. 
J. S. Babtlett. Fcap. 8vo., doth, 2s. 6d. 

Manual of Ecclesiastical History, 

From the First to the Twelfth Century inclusive. By the 
Rev. E. S. FTOUitKSS, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

A History of the English Church, 

From its Foundation to the Reign of Queen Mary. By Maby 
Chaslottb Stapley. Fourth Edition, revised, with a Re- 
commendatory Notice by DsAif HooE. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Bede's Ecclesiastical History of the 
English Nation. 

A New Translation by the Rev. L. Gidlby, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas*, Salisbury. Crown 8vo., clo^, 6s. 



THIS ^SATEM'JSOOK. 




The Principles of Divine Service ; 

Or, An Inquiry concerning the Trae Manner of Understand- 
ing and Using the Order for Moroing and Evening Prayer, 
and for the Administration of the Holy Oommnnion in the 
English Church. By the late Yen. Phiup Fbebman, Td^^ 
Archdeacon of Exeter, &c. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 16b. 

A History of the Book of Common Prayer, 

And other Authorized Boo^s from che Reformation; with an 
Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 
to 1660. By the Rev. Thoicas Lathbvby, M.A. Second 
Edition, with an Index. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Catechetical Lessons on the Book of Common Prayer. 

Illustrating the Prayer-book, from its Title-page to the end of 
the Collects, Epistles, and GkMpels. Designed to aid the 
Clergy in Public Catechising. By the I^v. Dr. Fbanois 
Hbssey, Incumbent of St. Barnabas, Kensington, Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 

A Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed, 

For the Use of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By 
the late A. P. Fobbeb, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

An Explanation of the Thirty-Kine Articles. 

By the late A. P. Fobbeb, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. With an 
Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. PirsxY, D.D. New 
Edition, in one vol., Post 8vo., 12s. 

Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination on the 
Questions in the Ordination Service. 

By the late Samxtbi. Wilbebpobob, Lobd Bishop ov Win- 
OHESTEB. Fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels in the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Extracted from Writings of the Fathers of the Holy Catholie 
Church, anterior to the Division of the East and West. With 
an Introductory Notice hy the Dban ob St. Paul's. 2 vols.. 
Crown 8vo., doth, 15s. 

Offices of the Old Catholic Prayer-book. 

A Catholio Ritual, puhlished according to the Decrees of the 
First Two Synods of the Old Catholics of the German Empire. 
Done into English and compared with the Offices of the Roman 
and Old German Rituals. By the Rev. F. E. Wabsbv, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Crown Svo., cL, Ss. 6d. 



DOCTMINAL TEEOLOGT. 



On Encharistical Adoration. 

With Considerations suggested by a Pastoral Letter on the 
Doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist. By the late Rev. 
JOHK Kbble, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 24mo., sewed* 28. 

Advice on Hearing Confession, 

From Writings of Saints. Condensed, abridged, and adapted 
from the Assi Gaums'b Manual. With Pbepaos, embody- 
ing English Authoi ities on Confession^ by E. B. Pusby, D.D. 
8vo., cloth, lOs. 6d. 

The Administration of the Holy Spirit 

Ik thb Body of Chbist. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. 
By the Bight Bev. the Lobd Bishop of Salisbuby. Second 
HditUm, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Sayings ascribed to our Lord 

By the Fathers and other Primitive Writers, and Incidents im 
His Life narrated by them, otherwise than found in Scrip- 
ture. By John Theodobb Dodd, B.A.., late Junior Student 
of Christ Church. Crown 8vo., doth. 3s. 



The Pastoral Bale of 
S. Qreffory. 

Saneti Gregorii PapsB Regal» Pas- 
toralis Liber, ad Johamnem, Epis- 
copum CiritatiB RavennflB. With 
an English Translation. By the 
Bey. H. R. Bramlby, M.A., Fel- 
low of Magdalen Ck)llege, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

TIte Canon* of the Cliareli. 

The Definitions of the Catholic Faith 
and Canons of Discipline of the 
First Four General Councils of the 
Universal Chm*ch. In Greek and 
English. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Enyllsh Canons. 

The Constitutions and Canons Eccle- 
siastical of the Church of England, 
referred to their Original Sources, 
and Illustrated with Explanatory 
Notes, by Maokbnzik E. C. Wal- 
coTT, B.D., F.S.A., Pr»centor and 
Prebendary of Chichester. Fcap. 
8yo., cloth, 48. 

Tlneentlns Idrinensls 

For the Antiquity and Universality 
of the Catholic Faith against the 
Profane Novelties of all Heretics. 
Latin and English. New Edition, 
Fcap. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 

l>e Fide et Symbolo t 

Dooumenta queedam nee non AU- 
quorum SS. Patrum Tractatus. 
Edidit Carolus A. Hburtlbt, 
S.T.P., Dom. MargaretsB Pr»- 
lector, et J£dis Christ! Canonicos. 
Foap. 8to., oloth, 48. 6d. 



The Athanaslan Creed. 

A Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed, by the Kcv.Danibl Watbr- 
LAMD, D.D. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

St. CTyrll, Archbishop of 
Alexandria. 

The Three Epistles (ad Nestorium, 
ii., iii., et ad Joan Antioch). A Re- 
vised Text, with an old Latin Ver- 
sion and an English Translation. 
Edited by P. £. Pusby, M.A. 8vo., 
in wrapper, 3s. 

B.Anrellns Aaynstlnnsy 

Efiboopvs Hiffonbnsis, 

De Catechizandis Rudibus, de Fide 
Rerum qu8B non videntur, de Uti- 
litate Credendi. In Usum Junio- 
rum. Edidit C. Marriott, S.T.B., 
olim Coll. Oriel. Socius. A New 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cnr l>ens Homo, 

Or Why God was made Man; by 
St. Amselm. Latin and English, 
nearly ready. 

The Book of Batranm 

The Priest and Monk of Corbey, 
commonly called Bertram, on 
the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
(Latin and English.) To which 
18 added Av Appendix, contain- 
ing the Saxon Homily of ^IfHo. 
Fcap. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
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NEW AHD OHEAFEB ISSUE 

OP 

Wxt pbrarg of tkf gtithtxe 

OF THE HOLT CATHOLIC CHURCH, AHTERIOR TO THE DITISIOH 

OF THE EAST AND WEST. 

Translated by Members of the English Church, 

Already Issued, 

St. AthanasiuB against the Arians. 1 vol., lOs. 6d. 

ffistorical Tracts\ ,«. -;, 

Festal Epistles ]^^^'^^' 

St. Augnstine's Confessions, with Notes, 68. 
Sermons on the New Testament. 

2 vols., 158. 

Homilies on the Psalms* 6 vols., £2 28. 

on the Gospel and First Epistle of 



St. John. 2 vols., 158. 

Practical Treatises. 68. 



St. Chrysostom's Homilies on the Oospel of St. 

Matthew. 3 vols., £1 U. 
Homilies on the Gospel of St. John. 

2 vols., 148. 

Homilies on the Acts of the Apo- 



stles. 2 vols., 12s. 

to the People of Antioch. 78. 6d. 

Homilies on St. Paul's Epistles, in- 



cluding the Homilies on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 7 vols., £2 12s. 6d. 

St. Cyprian's Treatises and Epistles, with the 
Treatises of St. Pacian. 10s. 

St. Cyril (Bishop of Jerusalem), Catechetical Lectures 
on the Creed and Sacraments. 7s. 

St. Cyril (Archhikhop of Alexandria), Commentary upon 
the Gospel of St. John. Vol. I. Ss. 

The Five Books against Nestorius, together with 
the Scholia on the Incarnation. In Preparation. 

St. Ephrem's Rhythms on the Nativity, and on 
Faith. 88. 6d. 

St. Gregory the Great, Morals on the Book of Job. 

4 vols., £1 ll8.6d. 
St. IrensBus, the Works of. Ss. 
St. Justin the Martyr. Works now extant. 68. 
Tertullian's Apologetical and Practical Treatises. 98. 
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STANDASD ENGLISH DIVINES. 9 

'^pxH nl i\t Jlte«h«rtt ^»gfi$§ ^wiit$$^ 

PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 
Andrewes' (Bp.) Complete Works, n vols., 8vo., £s rs. 

The Sermons. (Separate.) 5 toIs., £\ 15s. 

Beyeridge*8 (Bp.) Complete Works. 12 vols., Svo., £4 it. 

The English Theological Works. 10 yols., £3 10s. 

Bramhall*s (Abp.) Works, with Life and Letters, fto. 

5 vols., Svo., £i 15s. 

Bull's (Bp.) Harmony on Justification. 2 vols., Svc, lOs. 

Defence of the Nicene Creed. 2 vols., los. 

Judgment of the Catholic Church, fis. 

Cosin's (Bp.) Works Complete. ^ vols., svo., £i los. 
Crakanthorp's Defensio Ecclesise Anglicanse. 8vo., 76. 
Frank's Sermons. 2 vols., Svo., lOs. 
Forbes' Considerationes ModestsB. 2 vols., Svo., 12s. 
Ounning's Paschal, or Lent Fast. Svo., as. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism. 8vo., 5s. 

miscellaneous Theological Works. Ss. 

Thirty-one Sermons. 2 Parts. lOs. 

Hickes's Two Treatises on the Christian Priesthood. 

3 vols., 8vo., 15s. 

Johnson's (John) Theological Works. 2 vols., Svo., los. 

English Canons. 2 vols., 12s. 

Laud's (Abp.) Complete Works. 7 vols., (9 Farts,) Svo., 

jS2 17s. 

L'Estrange's Alliance of Divine Offices. Svo., 6s. 
Marshairs Penitential Discipline. Svo.. 4s. 
XTicholson's (Bp.) Exposition of the Catechism. (This 

volume cannot Be sold separate from the complete set) 

Overall's (Bp.) Convocation-book of 1606. 8vo., 5s. 
Pearson's (Bp.) Vindiciae Epistolarum 8. Ignatii. 

2 vols., 8vo,, lOs. ^ *• 

Thorndike's (Herbert) Theological Works Complete. 

6 vols., (10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. *^ 

Wilson's (Bp.) Works Complete. With Life, by Rev. 

J. Kbblb. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3s. 

*♦* The 81 VoU. m 68, for £16 15«. net. 



10 PAMISE WOMK. 

The Catechises Manual ; 

By Edw. M. Holmbs, Bector of Marsh Qibbon^ Bicester. With 
an Introduction by the late Samitbl Wilbebfobob, Lobd 
Bishop of Winohesteb. 6th Thousand. Cr. Svo., limp cl., 6s. 

The Confirmation Class-book: 

Notes for Lessons, with Appendix, containing Questions and 
Summaries for the Use of the Candidates. By Edwabd 
M. Holmes, LL.B., Author of the *' Catechist's ManuaL'' 
Fcap. Syo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Questions, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper, Is. 
The Summabies, separate, 4 sets, in wrapper. Is. 

The Chnrch's Work in onr Large Towns. 

By Gbobsb Httntington, M.A., Rector of Tenby, and Domes- 
tic Chaplain of the Bt. Hon. the Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. Second Edit^ revised and enlarged. Cr. 8vo., cL 3b. 6d. 

The Church and the School : 

Containing Practical Hints on the Work of a Clergyman. By 
H. W. Bellaibs, M.A., One of Her Majesty's £ispectors of 
Schools. Cheap re-issue. Crown Svo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Notes of Seven Tears* Work in a Country Parish. 

By R. F. WHiSON, M.A., Prebendary of Sarum, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury. Fcap. Svo., cloth, 48. 

A Manual of Pastoral Visitation, 

Intended for the Use of the Clergy in their Visitation ot the 
Sick and Afflicted. By A Pabish Pbibst. Dedicated, by 
permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo., limp cloth, Ss. 6d. ; roan, 46. 

The Cure of Souls. 

By the Rev. G. Abdbn, M,A., Rector of Winterbome-Came, and 
Author of "Breviates from Holy Scripture," &c. Fcap. 
Svo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Questions on the Collects, Epistles, and Ctospels, 

Throughout the Tear. Edited by the Rev. T. L. CLA.UGHTOir, 
Vicar of Kidderminster. For the Use of Teachers in Sunday 
Schools. Fifth Edition, ISmo., cl. In two Parts, tfoeA 2s. 6d. 

Pleas for the Faith. 

Especially designed for the use of Missionaries at Home and 
Abroad. By the Rev. W. Somebyillb Laoh Szybha, M.A., 
St. Augustine's CoUege, Canterbury. Fcap. Svo., cL, 2s. 6d. 



DEVOTIONAL JTOSKS. 11 



MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS 

OF LENT. 
With a Prefatory Notice by the Abohbishop of Dubliit. 
18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN', 

Or, Pbaotioal TnoVGhHTS on the Qospel Hibtoby, and espe- 
cially on the Life and Teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ, for 
Every Day in the Tear, according to the Christian Seasons, 
with the Titles and Character of Christ, and a Harmony of 
the Four Gospels. Newly printed, with antique type. For- 
tieth thousand. 32mo., roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 

LARGE-TYPE EDITION. Square Crown 8vo., cloth antique, 
red edges, 5s. 

ANNUS DOMINI. 

A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on a Text of Holy 

Scriptuf e. By Chbistina G. Rossbtti. 32mo., cl., 3s. 6d. 

LITURGIA DOMESTIGA: 

Serrices for every Morning and Evening in the Week. Third 

Edition. 18mo., 2s. Or in two Parts, Is. each. 

EARL NELSON'S FAMILY PRAYERS. 
With Responsions and Variations for the different Seasons, for 
General Use. Ne«v and improved Edition, Icir^fe type, clobh, 2s. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four Books. By Thoicab a Ebmfis. Small 4to., printed on 
thick toned paper, with red border-lines, medisBval title-pages, 
ornamental initials, &c. Third Thousand. Cloth, 12s. 

PRAYERS FOR MARRIED PERSONS. 
From Various Sources, chiefly from the Ancient Liturgies. Se- 
lected and Edited by Chables Wabd, M.A., Rector of 
Maulden. Second Edition, Revised. 24mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

FOR THE LORD'S SUPPER. 

Dbtotioks bbpobb Ain> aptbb Holt Communion. With 

Preface by J. Ebble. Sixth Edition. 32mo., oloth, 2s. 

With the Office, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Dbyout CoMMXTNiON, from HoBST. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

Oefioiith EuoHABiSTioirM. By Edwabd Lakb, D.D. New 

Edition. 82mo., cloth. Is. 6d. 
A Shobt and Plain Instbuotion eob the bbtteb Undeb- 

STANDING OF THE LoBD'S StIPFBB. By BiSHOP WiLSON. 

82mo., with Rubrics, doth, gilt edges, 2s. 

32mo., limp cloth, 8d. ; sewed, 6d« 

' 24mo., limp doth. Is. 
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®xforlr editions of ]9e&ottonaI HHorfts. 

Foap. Bvo., ehiefy priwUd in Red and Black, on Toned Faper, 



Andrcwes* I^erotlona. 

OEYOnOirS. By the Right Ber. 
Lamoxlot Akdhxwu. Trans- 
lated from the Greek and Latin, 
and arranged anew. Cloth, 5b. 

The Inaltotloii ofClurlst. 

FOUR BOOKS. By Thomas ▲ 
KxMPTs. A new Bditlon, re- 
▼iaed. doth, 4a. 

Iiaad's I>eTotloB«. 

THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Dr. William Lattd, Archbishop 
of Cantwbnry, and Martyr. An- 
tiqae eloth, 6s. 



I* I>eTOtlOB«. 

TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAin) 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE 
CLOSET. By Nathakizl 
Spikokxs. Floriated borders, 
antique cloth, 4s. 



•atton'a HedltaMoi 

OODLT MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLT SACRA- 
MENT OF THE LORD'S SUP- 
PER. ByCHusTOFHBmSvTTOir, 
D.D., late Prebend of Westmin- 
ster. A new Edition. Antique 
doth, 5s. 

Taylor's «oMen Orore. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE: A Choice 
Manual, eontaining what is to 
be BelieTed, Practised, and De- 
sired or Prayed for. By Bishop 
Jbhbmt Tatlob. Antique eloth, 
Jls.6d. 



Taylor's 0oly lArtng. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLT LIVING. By Bishop 
Jz&smtTatlok. Ant. cloth, 4s. 

Taylor's 0^y Bylnc 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OFHOLTDTING. By Bishop 
JzasMT Tatloh. Ant. cloth, 4s. 



Aiiel«i«( Coll««te. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS AND 
OTHER PRATERS, Selected 
for Devotional Use fix>m va- 
rious Rituals, with an Appendix 
on the Collects in the Prayer- 
book. By William Bright, 
D.D. Fourth Edition. Antique 
cloth, 5s. 

l>eToa( ConaiiaviileaMt. 

THE DEVOUT COMMUNI- 
CANT, exemplified in his Be- 
haviour before, at, and after the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per: Practically suited to all the 
Parts of that Solemn Ordinance. 
7th Edition, revised. Edited by 
Rev.G. MouLTUs. Fcap. Svo., 
toned paper, red lines, ant.eL, 4s. 



EIKHN BA2IAIKH. 

THE PORTRAITURE OP HIS 
SACRED MAJE8TT KINO 
CHARLES I. in his Solitudes 
and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with an Historieal Preface by 
C. M. Phillimoxs. Cloth, 5s. 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

With the Author's latest Oorreotions and Additions. 

NOTICE.— Messrs. Parkkk are the sole Publishers of the Editions of thf 
** Christian Tear'' issued with the sanction and under the direction of 
the Author's representatives. All Editions without tiieir imprint are 
unauthorized. 



Small 4to. Editiok. «. d. 

Handsomely printed on toned 
paper, with red border lines 
and initial letters. CI. extra 10 6 

Deht Svo. Edition. 
Cloth 6 

FooLBOAT 8to. Editiok. 
Cloth 3 6 

24mo. Editiok. 

aoth 2 

Ditto, with red lines . .26 



82mo. Edition. «. d. 
Cloth, limp ...10 

Cloth boards, gilt edges . 1 6 

48mo. Edition. 
Cloth, limp ... 6 

Boan .... 1 6 

Faosixils of the 1st Edi« 
tion, with a list of the 
yariations f^om the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
made in later Editions. 
2 vols., 12mo., boards . 7 6 



The above Editions {except the Facsimile of the First Fdition) are kept 
in a variety of bindings, the chief of which are Morocco plain, Morocco 
Antique, Calf Antique, and Vellum, 

Bff the same Author, 
LYE A IITNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on 

Christian Children. Thirteenth Sdition, Fcap. 8vo., cL, 58. 
43mo. edition, limp cloth, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE KEY. JOHN 
KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hnr^ey. Third Edition. Fcap., 
cloth, 6s. 

THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAYID: In 

English Verse. FotiHh Edition, Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
The above may also be had in varions bindings. 



By the late Bev. ISAAC WHjLIAUS. 

THE CATHEDRAL ; or. The Catholic and Apostolic Chnrch 

in Enji^land. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY ; or. The Way of Eternal Life, with Plates 

by BoBTius A BoLSWSBT. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 82mo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HTMNS translated from the PARISIAN BREVIARY. 82mo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fcap. 8vo., cl., 5s.; 82mo.9 

doth, 28. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DAYS; or, The Old and New Creation. Fcap. 

8vo., cloth, 38. 6cL 



U SESM0N8. 



Thk late Bishop Wilbkrforge. 

Sebmons preached before the University of Oxford: Second 
Series, from 1847 to 1862. By the late SAMUEii Wilbeb- 
VOBOB, LoBD Bishop op WiycHESTEB. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Third Series, from 1863 to 1870. 8vo., cloth, 7b. 6d. 

Sbbmons preached on Various Occasions. With a Preface by 
the Lord Bishop of Ely. 8vo., cloth, 78. 6d. 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. 

Pabochial Sebmonb. Vol. I. From Advent to Whitsuntide. 
Seventh Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Pabochial Sebmoks. Vol. II. Sixth Edition. 8vo., doth, 6s. 

PabochiaIi Sebmoks. Vol. III. Reprinted from the '* Plain 
Sermons by Contribators to the 'Tracts for the Times.'" 
Revised Edition, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Paboohial Sebmons preached and printed on Varions Occfk- 
sions. 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Ukiyebsitt Sebmons preached between 1841 and 1855. New 
Edition, 8vo. c^oth. reduced to 68. 

Sebmoks preached before the University of Oxford, between 
A.D. 1859 and 1872. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Lenten Sebmons, preached chiefly to Toung Men at the Uni- 
versities, between a.d. 1858 — 1874. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Eleven Shobt Addbesses during a Retreat of the Companions 
of the Love of Jesus, engaged in Perpetual Intercession for 
the Conversion of Sinners. 8vo., cloth, 8b. 6d. 



The Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 

Sebmons on the Beatitudes, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford ; to which is added a Preface 
relating to the volume of "Essays and Reviews." New 
Edition. Crown 8vo., doth, 7s. 6d. 

Rev. J. Keble. 

SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

Fob Advent to Chbistmas Eve (46). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Chbisthas and Efiphant (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Septitaoebima to Lent (43). 8vo., cloth, 68. 

Fob Lent to Passiontide (46). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Holt Week (57). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Easteb to Ascension-Day (48). 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

Fob Asoension-Day to Teinity Sunday (41). 8vo., cL, 6i. 

Fob Saints' Days (48). 8vo., cloth, 68. 

Fob Tbinity (45). Part I. Sundays I. to XII. 8vo., cL, 68. 

(45). M II. „ XIII. to end. 8vo.,cl.,6s. 

ViLLAGhE Sebmons on the Baftishal Sebvioe. Svo., cL, 6s. 
Sebmons, Occasional and Pabochial. 8vo., doth, 12b. 
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The Bishop of Truro. 

** SnrGLEHEABT." Fonr Advent Sermons, by Edw. M. Bsksov, 
Lord Bifihop of Trnro. Crown 8yo., cloth, 28. 6d. 

University Sermons 

ON GOSPEL SUBJECTS. By John Wobdswobth, M.A., 
Tntor of Brasenose College; Examining Ctiaplain to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4a. 

The CiTY of the Lost, 

AND XIX. OTHER SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. 
By Walteb a. Gbat, M.A. (n.), Vicarof Arksey ; — and B. Kbbb 
Peabsb, M.A. (^.), Rector of Ascot Heath. Sixth Edition. 
Sewed, Is. 

Characteristics X)f Christian 

Morality. 

THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1873. By the Rev. L 
Gbegk)BY Smith, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose CoUege; 
Vicar of Malvern. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Rev. E. Monro. 

Illustbations ot Faith. Eight Plain Sermons. Fcap., 2b. 6d. 
Plain Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer. Fcap., 6s. 
Historical^ and Practical Sermons on the Sufferings and Resnr- 

rection of our Lord. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 
Sermons on New Testament Characters. Fcap. 8vo., 4i. 

Lenten Sermons at Oxford. 

Re-issue of the Series of Sermons preached at St. Mary's, &c. 

The Series for 1857. For 1863. Svo., cloth, 58. 

8vo., cloth, 58. For 1865. 8vo., cloth, 58. 

For 1858. 8yo., cloth, Ss. For 1866. 8vo., cloth, 58. 

For 1859. 8yo., cloth, 5s. For 1867. 8vo , cloth, 5b. 

Short Sermons for Family Reading, 

Following the Course of the Christian Seasons. By the Very 
Rev. J. W, BiTBGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. First Series. 
2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

Secoitd Sebies. 2 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 



For 1868. 8to., cloth, Ss. 
For 1869. 8vo., cloth, 58, 
For 1870-1. Svo., doth, 

58. 



Rt. Rev. J. Armstrong, D.D. 

Paboohial Sebmons. By the late Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Sebmons on the Fasts and Festivals. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8yo., cloth, 6s. 

Sermons for the Christian Seasons. 

First Series. Edited hy JoHir Abmbtbono, D.D., late Bishop 
of Grahamstown. 4 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 

■ Second Series. Edited 

by the Rev. John Babbow, D.D., late Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. 4 vols., Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ICK 



16 MI8CSLLANS0U8. 

THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND: 

An Epitome op English Histoby, from Contemporary Wri- 
ters, the Bolls of Parliament, and other Public Records. 
A LiBRABY Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional 
Woodcnts. Svo., cloth, 128. 

The School Edition in Five ParU, as follows, 

each Part in doth, 2a. 6d. : — 

Part T. B.C. 56 — ad. 1154. From the Boman Invasion to the 

Close of the Norman Era. 
Partn. A.D. 1154 — 1485. From the Accession of Henry U. 

to the Death of Richard IIL 
Par m. A.D. 1485—1603. Prom the Accession of Henry VII. 

to the Death of El zabeth. 
Part IV. A.D 1603—1660. From the Accession of James I. to 

the Close of the Commonwealth. 

Part V. A.D. 1660—1714. From the Restoration to the Death 

of Qaeen Anne. 
£eich Part is complete in itself ^ with separate Introduetiony Indices^ ^e. 

The New School-Histoby op England, from Early Writers 
and the National Records. By the Author of " The Annals 
of En$;land." Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., with Four 
Maps, limp cloth, 5s. ; Coloured Maps, half roan, 68. 

> 

Crown 8vo., in roan binding, I2J. ; calf limp, or calf antique, i6j. ; 
best morocco, or limp morocco, iSs. 

0f (Snglanh* 

In this New Edition the Lessons appointed for the Immove- 
able festivals are printed entire in the course of the Daily Lessons 
where they occur. For the Sundays and Moveable Festivals, 
and for the days dependent on them, a table containing fuller 
references, with the initial words and ample directions where 
the Lesson may be found, is given. Where the Lesson for the 
Moveable Feast is not included entire amongst the Daily Les- 
sons, it is printed in full in its proper place. Also in the part 
containing Daily Lessons, greater facilities have been provided 
for verifying the references. 

There are also many modifications in the arrangement, 
wherein this Service-book differs from the Prayer-book : the 
Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion is printed 
as a distinct service, with the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, 
which belong to the same : the Psalms immediately follow Daily 
Morning and Evening Prayer : the Morning and Evening Les- 
sons also are by this arrangement brought nearer to the Service 
to which they belong, while the Occasional Offices are trans- 
/erred to the end of the book. 



